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Agriculture. 
THE SMALL FARMER. 
a. 
correspo ence of The Progressive Farmer. 
sprrespon 


One of the hardest lessons the 
farmer must learn in the very 


_ 


gmull : 

peginning is close economy in all 
things. If he be inclined to trade 
much at the stores and buy on time 
prices, he is a “goner’’ before the 
real fight begins. He must remem- 


per that no merchant will take the 
risks and ‘‘run’’ a poor fellow ten or 
twelve months without putting on a 
heavy per cent. With liberal buy- 
ing ut these high rates there is no 
possivle chance for the small farmer 
to succeed. 

Do not be enticed away from your 
fxed purpose of cash and cautious 
puying Never puta mortgage on 
your cow or mule or crop to please 
anybo iy. If you will study and try 
hard enough, you may always find 
gome barter or a little money to tide 
you over these hard places. I wish 
to call especial attention to this fea- 
ture of the struggle, as herein hes 
the turning point for or against our 
man every time. 

Of course the first few years are 
going to be years of much self de- 
nial, and some hardships must be en 
dured, as the rewards offered to him 
who gulns the victory are well worth 
the best efforts, in every way, of 
any man. A home of your own, 
with title unencumbered, with gar- 
ners well filled, with no fear of 
strikes und lockouts, is « lordly in- 
heritunce, and it should be the high 
ambition of every laboring man in 
our couumonwealth to possess such a 
home. 

Continuing along the same line 
suggested in a former article, we 
now wish to empha-ize the puara- 
mount importance of producing in 
great abundance a variety of first- 
class stock feed. As soon in the 
spring us the soil 1s in a condition to 
work in good order, select a piece of 
ground, (the size to be governed by 
the number of cattle, horses, etc, to 
feel), us near the burn as circum. 
stances will permit, and broadcast a 
good couting of barnyard or stable 
manure; then thoroughly plow and 
harrow until the whole surface is in 


first-cluss condition to receive the 
seed; then mark off the rows four 
feet upart and plant our common 
white corn thickly inthe drill Culti- 


vate early, Shallow and otten. Bring 
tou stand of about one stalk-to every 
ten or twelve inches. Prepare an- 
othir piece alongside of the: first 
planting to be planted in about two 
weeks thereafter, and so continue 
planting until the tenth of July. 
When the first piece is in good 
Toasting eur, begin cutting right at 
the zround. Run through a teed 
cutter stalk, ear and all, cutting 
only enough each day for that day’s 
feed. This is a pretty well balanced 
Tation and goes well with most any 


kind 1 stock, except driving horses. 

When all the first planting is all 
cutoil, plow up the land nicely ard 
sow peas. The peas will make 
good ‘ved, even if they do not fully 
Math As each succeeding piece 
is hkewise fed away, prepure the 
Pitcls tor crimson clover, rye, tur- 
Dips second crop Irish potatoes. 
Enlurse on these operations as the 
Su)))) .f manure increases and feed 
wie ~tock—especially cattle. 


_*cr winter feed sow cow peas, any 
time citer the first of June until 


the nicdie of July. When tbe pods 
begin to turn yellow, with now and 
then u ripe pid to be seen, mow 
When the dew is well dried off. The 
Rext alternoon, rake up and put in 
Cocks und iet remain, if the weather 
be tuvorable, for twenty-four hours 
longer. By this time, if these is no 
€Xtraneous moisture upon the vines, 
they may be put in the barn or stack. 
If handled properly pea vine hay 
Makes one of our very best feeds. 
The 


Cow pea is not only valuable 
“Satced und for table use, but of 
Very vreat value in improviig the 
ra ' teerstore, plant and sew all 
beas you wellcan. We usually 
Prepare a smail patch especially for 
sagan and we plant these about 
me *uth of May. The variety 
und to be the, best for this purpose 


eye. They are medium early and 
are heavy bearers. A dish of well- 
prepared green peas on the dinner 
table isasure sign of high life in 
that household. 

Our common red clover is another 
very valuable forage crop to grow. 
It may be seeded either with wheat 
in the fall or with oats in the spring, 
and we some times get our best 
stands by sowing the last of March 
on wheat. Go over the field after 
sowing the clover seed with a light 
harrow or weeder; this not only 
covers the clover seed, but cultivates 
the wheat and helps it immensely. 
To make sure of a good catch 
of clover, whether sowed in 
spring or fall, always give a light 
dressing of fine barn yard or stable 
manure. 

It is idle nonsense to expect pay- 
ing crops without good tillage and a 
plenty of good manure. More about 
these things in our next article. 

J. EpomM SMITH. 

A North Carolina exchange reports 
a fertilizer drummer who has been 
inthe business for many years, as 
saving: ‘I have never known sugh 
heavy sales ot fertilizer up to this 
time, and yet Ido not believe, take 
the whole State over, that there will 
be any great increase in co.ton acre- 
age. A great deal of it—more than 
Ihave ever before known—will be 
used on corn; and on cotton, more 
fertilize: per acre will be used than 
ever before. This of course means 
an increase in production, even if 
there is no increase in »creage.”’ 
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THE COTTON PROBLEM. 








How Cabarrus Growers View It. 

Correspondence of The Progressive Farme= 

Your last issue has two accounts, 
said to have been taken from a mer- 
chant's books, contributed by Harry 
Farmer. They strike me as very 
forcible illustrations of what the 
farmers can do, and they should be 
read by every farmer in our State. 
If such methods were adopted by 
them, the cotton problem would be 
solved and there would be no more 
complaint of low prices, and what 
was raised would be ata nominal 
cost. 

The call of the cotton planters to 
meet on the 6th of this month for 


of cotton and to organize a ‘*Cotton 
Planters’ Protective Association,” 
was responded to by a goodly number 
of farmers trom all over our county. 
Much interest was manifested, and a 
geod club organized, which many 
who could not be at the meeting 
have since expressed their desire to 
join. So we will have a thriving 
club to report at the June meeting 
in Raleigh. We agreed to reduce 
the acreage of the cotton crops of 
those present 10 per cent. They felt, 
however, thutit only bound those 
present, and that their action would 
not affect the situation at all, but 
hoped the example might have some 
intluence. They also felt that if 
their example is not followed, the 
crup will be a large one with low 
prices, and by our having more grain, 
we will not have to sacrifice what 
we do'ruise. I think it a wise courre 
for us to pursue in either event. 
The recent figures ot the different 
size crops at different prices, make 
very interesting reading, and should 
|be pondered over by every planter. 
Cabarrus Co, N. C. X. 
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Commissioner of Agricult.re Pat- 
terson hus received the following 
letter from the animal industry sec- 
tion of the United States Agricul 
tural D part:,ent: ‘*Dr. Murray J 
Meyers, Assistant Inspector in this 
bureau has been directeu to proceed 
in its interests to North Wilkesboro, 
which point for the present will be 
his official stati n. He is expressly 
charged with the duty in that vicin- 
ity of co operating with the State 
authority in carrying into effect the 
regulations of the United Stutes Ag- 
ricultural Department concerning 
the inspection and movement of cat- 
tle.’ The Commissioner is greatly 
gra ified at receiving this letter, as 
he regurds government co-operation 
of high importance. 





is the large white pea with a black 


the purpose of reducing the acreage’ 





BUILDING AND FILLING A SILO. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

The main thing in building any 
silo, either of staves or boards, is to 
secure timber that is free from rot- 
ten knots and decayed centers. 
Select good chestnut, which will out- 
last most timber, and have it cut 
from comparatively old, well ma- 
tured trees. If well seasoned timber 
there will be little likelihood of the 
structure warping and drawing in 
summer when empty. 

As a foundation for the silo make 
an excavation fully 3 feet in depth 
und at least two feet wider than the 
silo walls. Fill this excavation with 
small stones, and mix enough good 
cement with them to make it solid 
and firm. Then top over with a 
mixture of one part cement to two 
parts clean, course sand. On this 
foundation the frame of the silo can 
be built. ~Such a flooring will be 
permanent and not give way until 
several structures huve rotted and 
tumbled down. With good staves 
or lumber fitted and matched snugly 
together the silo will be well built 
and air-tight. The inside of the 
silo should be painted with hot gas 
tar and the outside with metullic 
paint. The roof should be made 
double, with roofing paper spread be- 
tween the walls and painted with 
graphite paint. In this way the silo 
will shed water and prove practically 
as tight as needed. Turring the in 
side of the silo not only helps to ex- 
clude air and moisture, but it pre- 
vents rotting of the wood and de 
stroys insects that live in many 
woods. 

In filling the silo the corn should 
be cut at the glazing period. The 
cutting and filling should then be 
carried on as rapidly as possible so 
that the last of the crop will not get 
too old before it can be harvested. 
The corn for the silo should be 
planted in rows about three feet 
apart and one foot apartin row. If 
properly planted and replanted early 
enough every stulk should reach a 
good size and produce an ear. The 
silo should be filled as soon as pos- 
sible after the corn hus reached the 
proper stage, and then if handled 
rightly not a pouniof it should be 
wastea. A good deul of the waste 
in the silo comes from curelessness. 
The rain, moisture and air must be 
excluded from the silo, but freezing 
and thawing should not injure the 
ensilage in winter or spring. Good 
ensiluge should be as nourishing and 
palatable in the spring in the eurly 
part of winter. | 

JAMES S. WILSON. 
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GROWING THE SOJA BEAN. 





Prof. Irby has already impressed 
upon Progressive Furmer readers the 
importance and value of the soja 
bean us a stock food and a suil reno 
vator. Jn one of our exchanges, Mr. 
W. A. Wilson} of Norfolk county, 
Va., gives his method of growing the 
crop as follows: 

I huve many letters asking me to 
give my method of planting, culti 
vating, harvesting and threshing 
thejsoja bean. First, I prepare the 
land for soj1 beans as I do for corn. 
For seed, plant any time from the 
last of April to July ist, in rows 3% 
or 4 feet wide. I put twoor three 
beans in hill, 12 or 15 inches apart, 
and work asIdoacorn crop. I let 
all the leaves shed so the beans wili 
get their full growth and then dry. 
Ituke my bramble hook ‘r mower 
and cut in the morning while the 
dew is on them, because they will 
‘“*pop out’’ during the middle of the 
day. I take them up with hay rake, 
haul them up in the afternoon to the 
barn or pound lot, make a rail pen 
und thresh as fust us they are hauled. 
lf { had plenty of barn room I would 
hau! in and thresh after I got through 
cutting. 

I plant soja beans when wanted 
for hay in 2 foot rows, 4 or 5 beans 
in hill, 12 to 15 inches apart, and 
work twice with cuitivator. I cut 
them any time after blooming. For 
cow teed I cut wita mower two rows 
ata time and let it cure as I would 
any otherhay. I plant a large patch 
ot soja beans by the side of my pas- 
ture and find it a big help in August 
and September when hot anddry. I 








cut them every morning and even- 
ing and throw them over to the cows, 
hogs and stock of all kinds. They 
eat it us eagerly as green clover. 
They will do as well onit as they 
will on clover. 

I sow soja beans broadcast in my 
corn at the last working and gather 
my cornas soon as Ican. Then I 
turn in my cows, hogs and horses. I 
let the cows and horses stay in the 
beans only a short time the first one 
or two days, for fear they will eat 
too much. After that there is no 
danger of their overeating. I useno 
manure or fertilizer of any kind for 
soja beans. I often plant them on 
my thinnest land to improve it. I 
turn the beans under or cut them 
early and plant a second crop. It is 
a Splendid crop to follow Irish pota 
toes. I hke soju beans better than 
any kind of pea, because they do not 
rot easily when they get wet and are 
left out for a short time. 


The Progressive Farmer improves 
all the while. I hope you may re- 
ceive such encouragement as to en- 
able you to keep up its present 
high standard of excellence.—J. L. 
Butt, Beaufort Co., N. C 
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PEANUT GROWERS SHUULD ORGANIZE. 


Peanut growing is un important 
industry in northwestern N.C. The 
Progressive Furmer is largely circu- 
lated in that section, and we think 
our readers there will find it to their 
advantage to ponder these sugges- 
tions from last week’s Roanoke- 
Chowan Times. It says: 

The peanut market is in a most 
satisfuctory condition, and farmers 
are unable to get half value for the 
stock they have on hand. 

This is an unnatural condition, 
brought about by manipulations 
over which the producer has no con- 
trol. Cleaned and shelled peanuts 
are quoted at about the same prices 
aus they were some months back 
when farmers were getting 2 to 3 
cents per pound. Last yeur'’s crop 
was very short, compared with the 


year before, yet the prices rule much 
lower. 


The peanut factories now have ab- 
solute control of the peanut market 
and ure making an immense profit 
out of the business; they seem un- 
willing to divide with the farmer by 
paying him a fair price for his pea 
nuts. Thisis natural, and the fac- 
tories are not wholly to blame. It 
the conditions were reversed and the 
furmers had absolute control of the 
murket there would not be much 
prc fit le t for the factory people. 

The profits in raising and prepar-. 
ing peanuts for market should be 
more evenly divided. How to do 
this is a question easily solved. Let 
the farmers come together and build 
peanut factories alf over the peanut- 
growing sections. Every county in 
which peanuts are grown cun build 
one or two factories. 

Even without the factories the 


'farmers could get better prices for 


peanuts by a change in the method 
of marketing them. All peanuts 
should be placed in the hands of 
commission merchants for sale, or 
none. Itis detrimental to the best 
interest of the farmers to sell to 
the factories and at the same time 
ship to the commission merchants. 
The factory people compel the com 
mission houses to take less than the 
murket value or hold the stock, while 
the agents of the factories go over 
the country picking up the choice 
lots at a price way below the actual 
murket value. The present plan is 
an injustice both to the commission 
houses and the producers. 

The prevailing conditions call for 
organization Of the peanut growers. 
What say you, brother farmers, to 
organizing a Peanut Growers’ Asso- 
ciation? oo ® 

Those who believe in experiment 
farms and those who do not, will do 
well todrive by the State farm in 
t.is county to see the oats grow:ng 
there. Numerous plats with vary. 
ing tertilization and cultivation are 
to be seen, anl the superintendent 
cun tell just whut has been done to 
euch. Between some there is sucha 
marked difference that one cannot 
fail to observe it.—Tarboro South- 
erner. 





HARRY FARMER’S TALKS. 
XXIII. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Manure or fertilize the land very 
heavy for musk or canteloupe mel- 
ons. It isa mistuke to puta little 
handful of manure in a small hill 
when planting melons. I have 
noticed melon roots that extended 
further from the hill than the vine 
did. When planting very early 
make across on the hills and plant 
one part of the cross every four or 
five days so as to insure a stand. If 
you will make your cross north and 
south and east and west, it will be 
no trouble to tell which place you 
planted last; if you will plant the 
north branch of the cross first of 
every hill and then plant the east 
next, etc., until you have completed 
the cross, you will have a stand. 
Some times we have a bad stand 
trom planting too early, and by this 
method almost a perfect stand can 
be secured. But it must be remem. 
bered that Harry rarmer lives in 
the Southern part of North Caro- 
lina, about the latitude of Wilming- 
ton, and that the successful methods 
here might bea failure further up 
the country. — 

This is the season for cleaning out 
all the manure, etc., about the barns 
and hog pens. Some times we find 
a hog bed infested with fieas. How 
shall we get clear of them is the 
hard question to answer. We have 
tried the follow‘ng plan with suc- 
cess: Gatherall the straw and loose 
dirt and haul it out in the field and 
scatter it over the land, then thor- 
oughly wet the place with brine or 
scatter fine salt over it and keep 
stock away from it fora few weeks 
and you will not have any more 
fieas. A flea cannot stand moisture. 
It wants a dry place to live in. 

As the weather dries off plunt beds 
need watering. Always do this in 
the afternoon and be sure to stir the 
surface good next morning. If the 
top soilis kept loose and fine it is 
doubtful whether watering will do 
any good. A little experimenting 
along this line might be a great help 
in future work. a 

Plant asmall dry plat of land in 
early cow peas for table use. Peus 
planted the last of April will be ready 
to eat about July 4th. It would not 
be a bad plan to plant some for the 
milk cow. There is no better feed 
for making a cow give nice rich 
milk. We noticed some hens eating 
the leaves from pea vine hay a few 
days ago. I don't see why they 
would not serve the same purpose as 
clover. Prof. Massey has never 
mentioned this. I suppose itis be- 
cause he never looks at chickens ex 
cept when they are on the table. If 
the farmers at the North can feed 
hogs and chickens hay to advuntuge, 
why can't we do it too? 

HARRY FARMER. 

Columbus Co., N. C. 

A good system of rotation of crops 
is probably one of the best and surest 
ways to retain fertility in any soil. 
This can be done at little expense of 
either time or m«ney. The muain 
thing is to find the best system of 
rotation for the particular soil and 
then to stick toit. If this was vrac- 
ticed continually there would be less 
need of expensive outlays for fertili- 
zers and less low through crop fail- 
ures —C. T. White, Vermont. 
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TO GUARD AGAINST DAMAGE BY IN- 
SECTS. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

As the spring has opened and crops 
are being planted, insects are aguin 
becoming numerous and their rav 
ages will soon begin. We wish to 
urge farmers not to wait until a crop 
is ruined and then write for infor- 
mation, but as soon us an insect 
enemy is detected, send some speci- 
mens to this office, so that they may 
be identified and remedies suggested. 
The importance of the work against 
injurious insects is becoming more 
and more apparent. Everybody is 
invited so make tree use of this 
office to obtain information regard- 
ing insect friends und foes. 

FRANKLIN SHERMAN, JR. 
Entomologist Dep’t of Agriculture, 
Raleigh, N. C. 





Horticulture. 


APPLE GROWING FOR NORTH CAROLINA. 








The Ruleigh Post recently pub- 
lished an interesting interview with 
Mr. T. K. Bruner on the above sub- 
ject, from which the following para- 
graphs are taken: 

As conditions now are vast quanti- 
ties of the most choice apples go to 
waste throughout the present fruit 
growing districts and the farmers 
are glad to get even 40 cents per 
bushel for the small per cent. they 
30 market. This condition is due 
largely t» « lack of knowledge on the 
part of the growers as to how the 
fruit should be classified and packed 
for the market. 

For instance the Raleigh market 
is constuntly suppied with New 
York apples actually inferior in 
many respects to apples that waste 
in vast quantities in many orchards 
of North Carolina, while these. New 
York apples sell freely on the Raleigh 
market fer $1.50 and $2 per bushel. 
At the same time North Carolina 
growers sell the few they do market 
here for about 40 cents per bushel. 
Where is if they would classify them 
and properly prepare them for the 
market they would command a much 
more ready sale, the best grades 
bringing prices equal to the New 
York apple. 

The present North Carolina sys- 
tem of marketing apples is for the 
grower to dumpthem1n a big wigon 
bed, all classes, sizes and conditi ns 
together, and jolt them thus over 
the long rough road to the market 
on which they propose to offer them 
for sale. Offered to prospective 
purchasers in this plight 35, 40 and 
50 cenis are good prices. While, 
if they would only exercise a little 
care in sorting and packirg in bar- 
rels the prices would have been a 
dollar and upwards. 
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PLUMS AND THEIR ENEMIES. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

The wild plums have « commercial 
value that is some times a little 
doubtful, but when choice varieties 
of cultivate: plums are grafted un 
these wild stocks there is little ques- 
tion about their ultimate importance. 
The Wid Goo e plum holds consid- 
erable importance in the markets, 
and for canning purposes it probably 
has no superior. There is » peculiar 
flavor about it that makes it ever 
popular. The wild Chickasaw plums 
ure eurly and hardy varieties that 
have in many places been improved 
by cultivatior, and when new varie- 
ties were grafted on them they pro- 
duced excellent crops. The wild 
American plum is even hurdier than 
the Chickasaw, and in some respects 
it is much superior to it. It does 
not rot for one thing nearly as 
quickly, and its fruit is better for 
shipping purposes. The sand plum 
und the beach plum have also their 
lovers, and they grow wild in thick- 
ets where they can be gathered in 
abundance. But nearly all of these 
wila native plums are disappearing. 
When land is taken up for cultiva- 
tion, or the w.ods cut down, the 
trees und bushes of the nutive plums 
ure generally destroyed too. In the 
gradual disappearance of these na- 
tive stocks there is reason for a little 
regret, and it seems a pity that more 
of the trees and bushes are not trans- 
planted to gardens and orchards. 
They would certuinly furnish good 
stocks on which to graft o'her cul- 
tivated varieties. 

The Jupahese plums are not nearly 
so 'ardy as these native varieties, 
and during many of our severe win- 
ters they suffer considerable injury. 
Their fruit, of course, is larger, finer 
andi.~more marketable, but the an- 
nual injury to the stocks must 
always prove a great drawback to 
their general popularity. What is 
needed more than anything else is 
the working of the Japanese plums 
upon the hardy native stocks. This 
may not at first prove satisfactory, 
but eventually there must be evolved 
trom this combination trees that 
will prove far superior to any we 
huve now. The hardy Russian varie- 
ties ulso furnish good stocks that 
can stand almost any climate, but as 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 8. 
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oF STATE Po.ticy,’ is the motto of The | 
Progressive Farmer, and upon this | 


THE EDITOR ASKS SOME QUESTIONS. 


We like to have our farmer read- 
ers send us inquiries regarding sub- 
jectsin which they stand in need of 
In every case 
these inquiries are promptly an 
swered, either privately or through 
The Progressive Farmer, by mem- 
bers of our staff or others with 
knowledge and experience as to the 


further information. 


New Hampshire, 260 Granges and 
24,000 members; Michigan, 420 
Granges and nearly 25,000 members. 
These States lead, but the Order is 
also active and strong in Vermont, 
Connecticut, Ohio, Massachusetts. 
Thirty States pay dues to the Na- 
tional Grange Treasury, and twenty- 
four were represented by delegates 
at the last National Grange.”’ 





matter in hand. But an old proverb | 


informs us that “turn abut is fair 
So this week, the editor will 
; ask his readers some questions. Here 
‘ ‘Tre INDUSTRIAL AND Epvuoation- | are a few that have occurred to us: 
Are there any bad roadsin your 


play.’’ 


township? 
Are there any 


homes in your} 


glatform it shall rise or fall. Serving | 2¢ighborhood without the enlighten- 


will repeat itself. For nearly ten| 


we feel confident that steady, healthy | 


growth is before us, | 
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| Farmers whose crops suffer from | 
| insect attacks should apply for Farm 


no master, ruled by no faction, cir-| ing and el: vating influence ofaclean | ¢,, Bulletin No. 127, ‘Important In- | 


sumscribed by no selfish or narrow | progressive farm ard family news- 
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gromote the best interests of the) 
whole people of the State. It will be | 


history of the Anglo-Saxon race. On | 
great interests it represents, it will | 
speak with no uncertain voice, but | 
will fearlessly the right defend and | 
impartially the wrong condemn.’’— | 
from Col. Polk’s Salutatory, Feb. | 
LO, 1886. 
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discussed in an all-round farm and family news- 
paper. Communications should be free trom 
personalities and party abuse. 
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~ Editorial. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





By a typographical error we are 
made to say in our article on page 1, 
‘‘Peannt growing is an important in- 
dustry in northwestern North Caro- 
lina.”’ We wrote ‘“‘northeastern.’’ 


Not even ‘cash in advance’’ can 
induce us to insert an ad. that we re- 
gard as unreliable. In one day last 
week we returned two cash pay- 
ments sent us for such advertise- 
ments. When you patronize Pro 
gressive Farmer advertisers, rest as 
sured that you are dealing with hon 
orable men who fulfil their promises. 


Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion Toon assures us that some first- 
class agricultural works will be 
recommended to managers of public 
school libraries. Let our youngmen 
see that there is room for the best 
skill and talent on the farm, and a 
better day for agriculture will speed- 
ily dawn. 


Work has not yet been begun on 
the State Fair Premium List, but an 
advance field crop premium list has 
been issued and is now being mailed 
to the farmers of the State. The 
Fair will be held October 21st to 
26th, inclusive. Progressive Farmer 
readers desiring this list of premiums 
on field crops should write at once 
to Secretary J. E. Pogue, Raleigh, 
N. C. 


Nowhere else in the world are the 
farmers so thoroughly organized as 
in France. The State Department 
at Washington-has just received a 
lengthy but by no means dull report 
regarding these agricultural associa- 
tions written by Consul John C. 
Covert, Lyons, France, a copy of 
which is now before us. There is in 
it much which Anterican farmers 
should carefully study, and we pur- 
pose making some liberal extracts 


paper? 


Can anything be done to improve 
true to the instincts, traditions and | the public schools in your district? 

Have the people of your section 
all matters relating specially to the | made any effort to secure rural free 


delivery of mails? 


Has your public school yet estab- 


lished a library? 


Is there a Sub-Alliance or a farm- 
|er’s club of any kind in your school 


district? 


If yo: find that you would have to 
answer ‘‘yes’’ to any o: the above 
questions, let us remind you that 
there is work for you at home—work 
by which ycu can well serve your 
country and your fellowmen. While 
there is no political campaign this | ©TS 
year, so that you will have no oppor- 
tunity to express yourself upon 
State or National issues, why not 
start a township campaign, with a 
platform containing the planks sug- 
gested by the questions just asked? 
Is it not possible that you could ac- 
complish just as much good as you 
have ever accomplished by attend- 
ing party conventions and working 
for your. party in campaign years? 
How much time did you give last 
year to party conventions, political 
and other party work? 
Why not devote at leasi that. much 
cf your time to the township cam- 


speeches, 


paign this year? 
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IN POLITICS. 


The Progressive Farmer is not a 
partisan paper, nor is it a political 
Our readers know that we 
have persistently labored to tear 
down party prejudice in members of 
all parties, and that we have urged 
the importan:e of greater independ- 
But: let no one 
suppose that we look with favor 
upon the idea of non-interference in 
politics upon the part of those who 
should bear the responsibilities of 
citizenship. As one of our exchanges 


paper. 


ence in politics. 


well says: 


“You often hear a man say ‘I am 
not in politics,’ and tacitly assuming 
by his manner, that he is a superior 
being to those who are. 
is not ‘in politics’ is not a good citi- 
Politics gives u- our govern- 
ment, upon which de, ends our lives, 
liberty and property, und the wel- 
fare of our posterity. A man who 
is not ‘in it’ has no business livingin 


zen. 


this country.”’ 


This, we have said, is true. 
also true that to do his duty in poli- 
tics it is not necessary for the citi- 
zen to believe that his particular 
party has a corner upon the intelli 
gence and virtue of the country, or 
that he be disrespectful toward mem- 
bers of other parties, or that he be- 
come a perpetual candidate for office. 
Watch the procession ; do your own 
thinking ; keep your temper. 
‘thew to the line and let the chips 
fall where they may.’’ 


————--_—b « 2 « 


THE GRANGE. 


A very interesting article from our 
point of view is that contributed to 
the April Forum, by Mr. Kenyon L. 
Butterfield, formerly State Superin- 
tendent of Michigan Farmers’ Insti- 
He writes on the Grange, 
and to all interested in agricultural 
organizations his article will prove 
many Southern 


tutes. 


helpful. A _ great 





from it in early issues of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 


entire lif time. Tuke these flenres 
as given in one of our exchanges: 
“Within the pericd of one year and 
fifteen days the oil company has dis- 
tributed among its stockholders the 
aggregate sum of $88,000,000. 
D. Ro kefeller’s share of 
amounts to $21,080,000 
for the lust yeur on these stock hold- 
ings has been rather more than $55,- 


000 dasily, including Sundays and’ 


holidays, or nearly $40 a minute."’ 


His income | 


people think the Grange dead; in 
| this they are much mistaken. 
78 1880 to 1890, it is true, the organiza- 

Croesus is far out of date. -Some | tion steadily declined in numbers 
of our present day magnates muke and influence, but it has since made 
more per year than that celebrated healthy and regular growth. As to 
gentleman uccumulated during his its present strength and status, Mr. 


Butterfield says: 


‘During the last ten years there 
_has been a widesvread revival of in- 
| terest in the organization, and the 
;outlock is exceedingly promising. 


John Since 1890 the membership has in-| think the Franklin brethren have « 


this ‘creased not less than seventy-five | first. class plan of organization. We 

New York at present has | #'e glad, too, that the Juckson farm. 
550 Subordinate Granges, with 43, {°TS “ill hold the fort. 
Pennsylvania, 
Granges and 20,000 members ; Maine, | organization in 


per cent. 


‘900 members; 


A man who 


It is 


Then 


From 


secticides: Directions for their | 
Preparationand Use.’’ This bulle 
tin covers the subjet quite thor-| 
oughly and may be had free of cost | 
upon application to the Secretury of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


ge ee 


IN THIS NUMBER. | 





Among the agricyltural features 
of this issue, the second of J. Edom 
Smith’s series of articles on ‘‘The 
Small Farmer’”’ occupies a prominent 
position, and a large number of our 
readers will undoubtedly find his 
suggestions helpful. 

We ara glad to havea report of 
the Cabarrus County Cotton Grow- | 
” meetings. We should like to 
have similar reports from all farm- 
ers’ meetings in this and adjoining 
States. 

Attention is directed to Mr. Frank- 
kin Sherman’s offer to our readers. 
Mr. Sherman is making his depart- 
ment of great value to the farmers 
of the State and those who suffer 
from insect ravages should corre- 
spond with him. He will gladly an- 
Swer inquiries either privately or 
through The Progressive Farn-er. 

We should like to hear from per- 
sons interested in forming a Peanut 
Growers’ Association. We think 
Bro. Conner’s suggestion a good one. 
The territory covered is small, and 
an organization should be easily 
affected. 

Inquiries regarding soja beans, 
rape, etc., etc., reach us occasionally. 
When you test a new crop, or any- 
thing newin agriculture, write up 
your experience for the benefit of 
Progressive Farmer readers. Arti- 
chokes, soja beans and rape, for in- 
stance, :re discussed in this and the 
preceding number of this paper; we 
should like to hear from others who 
have grown these crops. 

One of the best articles in this 
number is ‘Profit in Sheep.’’ No 
farmer should fail to read it. Mr. 
Conway handles a large number of 
sheep and knows his subject thor- 
oughly. 

Mr. Bruner’s remarks regarding 
apple-growing may seem unseason- 
acle, but itis none too soon to re- 
solve upon a change in handling this 
crop, which should bea source of 
great profit to our people. 

And fow a word as to the contents 
of pages 4 and 5. 

Don’t pass over Secretary Wilson's 
article on ‘The Country School 
house and its Grounds.’’ If you 
haven't time to read it now, file it 
away. And when you have read it, 
hand it to your school committee- 
man. If-by the publication of this 
article, we secure the adoption of 
Mr. Wilson’s ideas in a half dozen 
country schools, we shall feel that we 
have accomplished great good. Don’t 
think that his suggestions are meant 
only for the school in some other 
district; there is no good reason 
why they should not be put into 
actual practice on your own school 
grounds. 

A Social Chat contributor asks for 
information regarding reading cir- 
cles among farmers. We shall be 
glad to hear from others on the same 
subject, for it is an important one. 

Page 5is by no means dull. ‘‘What 
Followed,’’ in the Christian Life 
Column; ‘Opportunities,’’ in the 
children’s department, and Trojan 
on the ‘*Value of Good Literature,”’ 
deserve a wide reading. What do 
you think of the latter’s suggestion 


as to news:apers in the schools? 
Among the articles on other pages, 
will be found the address of Presi 
| dent Winston on the relations of the 
races, which hus attracted wide- 
spread attention. The subject is a 
live one, nor is there anything dull 
in Dr. Winston's treatment of it. 
Several reports of County Alliance 





livery, and comments upon the back- 
| wardness of the South in asking for 


We believe that in the Alliance in | free delivery bureau of the Postoffice 
the Carolinas this Grange history | Department, has completed a com- 


-years, the skies have been dark. If | routes up to April 1, 1901. It is pro- 


the cld guard will now stand firm, | posed to establish about 4,000 routes 


| many routes there were in operation 


| 
|tions were pending. Some States 


| ance to engage in the enterprise. 


| to hold on to their places ‘and are in- 





|; meetings appearin this issue. We 


It is import- 
9, | ant that the Order keep a foothold 
526! in the mountains. We hope for re- 


other mountain 


27° Granges und 29,000 members ; | Counties at no distant day. 


RURAL FREE DELIVERY AGAIN. “IN UNION THERE IS STRENGTE.” 





A Washington dispatch sent out 
last week gives some statistics re 
garding the growth of rural free de- 


In the rural library law we have a 
good example of the value of organi- 
zation—another illustration of the 
old adage, ‘In union there is 
strength.’’ Last October in the 
Olivia Raney Library hall in this 
city, a nnmber of ladies and gentle- 
men interested in the educational 
welfare of our State, and especially 
in bringing our people to realize the 
value of good literature, met and or 
ganized the North Carolina State 
Literary and Historial Association. 
The members decided that the State 
ought to have public school libraries, 


the establishment of routes. We 
quote from the telegram as follows: 
“Superintendent Machem, of the 


pilation of the rural free delivery 


during the coming fiscal year, and 
Mr. Machem desired to know how 





subject was brought to the attention 
;of its members. The idea had the 
| endorsement of the Association ; the 
|members of the Association, there 
|fore, feit a personal interest in the 


in each State and how many applica- 


have taken kindly to the system, 
while others show a strange reluct- 


| rural school library p'an, and united 

“Part of this reluctance is 20} offort placed it upon the statute- 
doubt due to the fact that the fourth- | books. Without an organization to 
class postmasters who might be re- | press it, ten years’ further discussion 
placed by rural free delivery want | would hardly have made it a success. 
Now the rural library lawis perhaps 
the most popular act of the Legis- 
lature of 1901, and in it the State 
Literary and Historical Association 
Ohio river and the Eastern States | has a noble and enduring monument 
lead the others in the number Of | to its first year’s work. 
routes established and the number ul 
applied for. Iinois stands at the 
top, with 343 routes established, and 
has application: pending for the 
establishment of 628 more. 

“Indiana is second, having 320 
routes in operation, and it wants 341 
additional. Ohio has 312 routes and | 
670 applications. New York has 229 
routes and 260 applications. 

‘“‘On the other hand, Kentucky has 
but 15 routes, and has so far asked 
for only 25 more. West Virginia is 
also low on the scale, with 35 estab- 
lished routes and 40 applications. 

‘‘Virginia and the Southern St.tes 
in general are backward in approv- 
ing rural free delivery, and, although 
the department has been willing to 
extend it through the South, the ap-| Friday’s programme opened with 
plications are very few. The car-;an address on ‘Our Common 
riers receive from $200 to $500 per | Schools,’’ by Dr. Chas. W. Dabney, 
annum, and, as Congress has in-| of the University of Tennessee, and 
creased the appropriation over $1,-| this was followed by addresses by 
C00,000, the service can be greatly Hon. G. R. Glenn, State School Com 
extended during the coming year.’’ | missioner of Georgia, and Gen. T. F. 

These facts are worthy of atten- | Toon, State Superintendent of Pub- 
tion. While Illinois has 343 routes, | lic Insffuction for North Carolina 
we have it from an authority that| Among the other speakers were 
only eleven routes have been estab- | President George T. Winston, who 
lished in North Carolina, and South | spoke on ‘Industrial Training ;’’ Dr. 
Carolina has only 39 routes. Albert Shaw, the able editor of the 

Yet we Southern people pay taxes, | “Review of Reviews;’’ Walter H. 
just as the Hoosiers do, and we too | Page, one of ‘our own"’ who is mak- 
have people who need better mail |iNg a great success of his new maga- 
facilities. We have only ourselves | Zine, ‘“‘The Worli’s Work;’’ and 
to blame for the apparent discrimi | Rev. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst, the 
nation against the South. The peo- | distinguished New York reformer. 
ple of the North and West have for-| No other meeting of so much im- 
warded petitions and asked for the | portance to our educational interests 
establishme:.t of routes; the people | has ever been held in North Cuaro- 
of the South have not asked for | lina, and the good effects of this will 
their share. Here lies the difference, | doubtless be felt for years to come. 
and it isto our shame that it is true. |The campaign which the Executive 

Superintendent Machem has also | Committee will conduct in behalf of 
issued a circular of instructions to | Ur public schools means much for 
those desiring to secure rural free | the entire South. 
delivery, to which we invite atten-| We regret that press of space this 
tion, as it refers t» one or two fea | Week prevents a more extended no- 
tures not before mentioned in The| tice of this great conference. In 
Progressive Farmer. It directs that | OUr next issue we hope to say more 
petitions for rural free delivery ser- | Of its work. 
vice be heads of families, who shall aera ee : 
show the reiative population along AN INQUIRY ANSWERED. 
the route, character of the roads, 
principal vocations of the people 
and the distance each one now has 
to travel to receive mail. A map 
of the routes proposed is required. 
The petition must be indorsed by 
either a Senator or Representative 
in Congress. Each route must be 
over twenty miles long, serving at 
least 100 families, and those desiring 
the delivery hereafter must b> pre- 
pared to put up suitable boxes. A 
copy of this circular will be mailed 
free upon application to ‘‘Postmas. 
ter-General, Washington, D. C.”’ 

We believe that rural free delivery 
will be of untold benefit to our 
Southern farmers, and we hope that 


fluencing their members of Congress 
against the installation of the ser- 
vice. The Central States east of the 


~e ee me 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


The Educational Conference, which 
met in Winston-Salem, N. C., last 
week was attended by a large num- 
ber of prominent educators from all 
parts of the country, and accom- 
plished much good. North Carolina 
was fortunate in securing this year’s 
session of this noted conference, and 
the Twin City received her distin- 
guished guests with real Tar Heel 
hospitality. 

We regret that we were unable to 
attend Thursday’s session of the Con- 
ference, and so missed the able ad- 
dresses of Dr. J. L. M. Curry, Dr. 
Charles D. McIver, and others. 





A Pitt county correspondent asks: 

“How would it do to put bone and 
potash on oats after they have been 
sown and harrowed?’’ 

To say what would be best for 
your oats would be rather difficult 
with the data before me. The bone 
meal would furnish phosphoric acid 
and potash, would be only two ele- 
ments, and it might be that your 
land would neel some ‘nitrogen. 
Nitrate of soda, especially on light 
lands, is recommended. Of course 
the bone and potash would be of 
some benefit, but the question is 
whether the money could be best in- 
vested in that or ina complete fer. 
. nets, tilizer. If we knew somethi 
in every section in which The Pro. | the history of your land, as rd 
gressive Farmer is read some one | yious crops, and the cultivation and 
will tuke up the matter and urge its | character of the soil, we could an. 
importance. We pay taxes just as | swer more intelligently. Generally 
our Western brethren do; why | Speaking, we would advise the use of 
should not we also have some of the | a complete fertilizer on grain crop: 
benefits of this service? | with a good supply of nitrogen So 

Remember this is not a temporary | if you will put on a complete fertili. 
measure, but routes once established | zer now and run the har “ae 
remain in force, and the system will | est athe 
soon be su extended as to give rural | of the blades 
delivery to all sections. 
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, and work into the soil, 
| you will probably get best results 


; | 

' from that~ treatment. 
as Seantnen Experiment Station was previously in peas an applica 
recently issued two bulletins, Nos. 4/ tion of phosphate and potush would 
of Vol. XTil and 1 of Vol. XIV. The be the most 
first deals with ‘Feeding Native om : 

ou could use. 

Steers'’ and the second with ms. |? — ee “ 
periments with Cora, Forage Creps | Rumor Says that a movement is on 
and Spring Cereals." They may be} foot looking to a consolidation of all 
obtained by application direct to the | the great packing interests of Chi- 


Station at Knoxville, Tenn. cago, Omaha and Kansas City. 


and when tho Legislature met this | 


‘after sowing, so as to knock it off | #24 other Southern points. 


If the land | 
| These make approximately *! ™ 


, . eas | 
economical fertilizer | control the prices in the great 0 
|ket centers. About two fifths ° 


| part of the butter, about 70 per 
'is made on the farms. 































WHAT IS THE STANDARD MILK Qu 
IN NORTH CAROLINA: ” -_* 
There has been considerab|, diye . 
sity in the unit of measure ang eal - 
confusion prevails in regari 4, it pom ¢ 
the United States. That » uestg sot 10 
should arise on the measure for a pond 
is not surprising. 
The United States Government) genator 
adopted a standard for weizht dae Raleig! 
the avoirdupois pound based on gm 007 
Troy grain of which 5,760 ay, the Ck 
quired to make a Troy poung of ne death 
ounces, while 7,000 of the SAME gryilmmmme tie - 
weigh a pound of 16 ounces uvoindy North | 
pois. In dry measure the Unit qhree } 
| States bushel of 2150.42 cubio ing aduatin 
|is the recognized standard, byt th cade 
| coarse articles must be heaped gill essrs. | 
| nearly all have a weight stundar; _ Foote 

avoirdupois to be used insteag , Charlot 


measuring. The standard liga 
measure unit is the gallon of 9 
cubic inches except for beer j 
milkin many States. 

These weights and measur , 
kept at the county seats in Ny 
Carolina, and are in the hands of 
public officer—the Keeper of Stayj 
ard Weights and Measures, or Stay; 
ard Keeper. In nearly every St 
the standard of weight, or volun 
for a unit of staple products js 4 
fined and these differ one from; 
other to quite an extent. The cg 
fusion should be as nearly ended 
possible by a general law regulatiy 
the weight or volume of as may 
articles as can be found varyiy 
within limits narrow enough to pe 
mit one standard unit to prevail f 
all the Statese 

Most of the United States weigh” | 
and measures have been adoptagme®t later 
from England, except the dessimgmmeee"” *° 
money and metric system which isle 5&4 te 
legal system here, and the only eqs The Ins 
and logical one. It ought to be jgjmphe new 
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common use among us now. ) revel 
In England there were severgmmpbat is 
kinds of gallons, among them the agmmioner J. 


or beer gallon of 282 cubic inchegmmment. 1 
By some means, which may haygggpnds wit! 
been its association as a beverage qi DOW, § 
drink, milk came to be retailed yg put on 
this gallon, or quart, which is ong™mpepartm 
fourth of a gallon, or 70.5 cub Wilnn 


inches. This isan old custom whidiMhe conti 
generally prevailed, we believe, ilMurther ¢ 
the Northern States. The differengiM™uch an 
is that 12.75 cubic inches more milrovokin 
was given than would be requir@ifhe part 
for a quart of standard li juid mesgive groy 
ure. This is 22 per cent. calculatean't pos 
on the smaller measure. f Muy a 

A recent inquiry made to the Ad@Ments of 
torney-General of this State fromyen so ¢ 
Charlotte brings out the fact th The G 
North Carolina adopted the Unite ng mem 


States standards (chap. 65, sec. 3.83 
page 589 of Code) and the liqu 
gallon is therefore the legal meast 
of liquids in North Carolina, und th 
statute is silent as to any large 
measure. Therefore we must Cdl 
sider 231 cubic inohes a gullon ( 
milk and 57.75 cubic inches one qua 
This concludes with the fluid oun 
measure of the apothecary. 
find the quart measures being 80 
from stores in the city of Raleig 
correspond to this volume witli 
reasonable limits of error in mall 
facture. 

If milk is sold by weight tle avél 
age comes to very nearly 8.65 pound 
per gallon. There is a variation @ 
pending on the richness of the mi 
in butter fat. The richest milki 
fat weighs less for a given volum 
than does poor, half skimmed, ° 
skimmed milk. If any considera! 
amounts of milk changes hands! 
weight, it should be stipulated th 
it contain a certain per cent. of bv 
ter fat and the price varied acco" 
ing as this valuable constituent ™ 
above or falls off from the stand 
set. Average milk contains «bd! 
three and a half per cent.—«verm 
of 793 analyses 3.69 per cent. 
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The dailies of April 2ist and ** 
report great damage to properly 
crops, and some loss of life by a st™ 
and semi-blizzard which exten 


Prof, 
from Canada to Georgia, and 8° Forest 
Frid..y, Saturday, and Sunday, Dem 
most severe in the Ohio Vallé Female 









notably in Pennsylvania. Cold ™ 
storms prevailed throughout No 
Carolina and adjoining States. 52° 
storms are reported from Tennes™ 
Virginia, Western North Carolil 
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There were probably eight thou 
sand creameries, or butter factorie 
in operation in this country in ! 


cent. of the butter of the country ® 






|over three thousand are purely ° tion ¢ 
operative. The remainder are I hereto 
prietary. Thus it is seen the 87°) BM ferme, 
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hundreds of tobreco barns in th i : 
News. : nor salary of the office will not be fixed According to Representative Ves- | ‘‘AN INDEFINITE PERIOD OF PROSPER. 
diye See Ie a a to decay — not/ until then. Itis the disposition of General News. pasian Warner, of Illinois, who has ITY.” 
Od Son CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. § used. tis not at all probable | the Board to elect a western man | “ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT.” | returned from an extended tour of , — 
‘toi dam BOM c stromcih that tobacco will ever be raised to | Superintendent and all things being Cuba and Porto Rico, Cuba will. be ee ae Optimistic as te Trades 
i est Gleaned From our Corres-|any extent in this section again 1 thi i oe a ee ee ee eee Oi ion within ni gg 
Westig ms of — nd Exchanges in all inthe: enedbeeal antiien ar: : rice : is hy a be done. =— = Convenient Form for Busy in a State of revolution within ninety New York, April 20.—Speaking 
OF na Poe parts of the State. corn | has not yet been recognized on the Readers days after the evacuation of the| of th inui 
Seas ee oe : ; , ' . of the continuity of prosperous con- 
- Marion Butler has settled i z ‘ me bought this Board or in the appointments. A! Directors of the State dispensary island by the United States forces, | ditions ‘The World’s Work” for 
_ genator poe hung ond his sign as = a e wonderfa improvement director said last night that the|j, gonth Carolina have decided to | #24 within three months this gov- April says: 
ight j pee ei inde, re nat hai = og nig ning pane would have to bea test theericht of the United States |@rmment will be compelled to sub- ‘However near or far off may be 
lon p attorney” within the last few/| fine business man. No names were gudeaahent on ; due th isi a i : 
. ne ; exact licen d e uprising and establish a per- : 
are pam THE Christian Advocate records | years, consided at the meeting last night. . 8 Soret ggliaiatg manent protectorate. sunlit, Gee coe ee ee 














of Rev. Solomon Pool— 


sath 2 : 
a resident of the University 


ng time P 
North Carolina. 

three North Carolinians are in the 
aduating class at the Naval 
this year. They are 


demy ; 
e Frederick L. Oliver, Percy 
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tead (MM charlotte News: When North 
liqui brolina has suecessflly popped all 
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It her peanut politician into obscur- 
7 and gotten rid of her razor-back 
a nd bad roads, you can’t hold 


TES DF ik, in the race of progress, 
| North a curb bit with chin-stay at- 
1ds of .chment. 

Stan Lumberton Robesonian: We are 
Stal ¢ormed that Mr. Richard Humphry 
¥ Sta as bedded 140 bushels of sweet pota 
“Olam is for this year’s planting. His 
3 1s q 


recess in the potato business for 
OM A eral years past has been marked, 
1¢ COMM. this year he expects to make 


me: prger Shipments than ever. 

— It is announced that the stealings 

oe {Muj. W. H. Martin, clerk to insti- 
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itions under ex-Treasurer Worth, 
i] amount to about $16,000 All 
his was tuken from the penitentiary 
mds Hestole from other funds, 
ot later repaid them. He has now 
egun serving his ten year term in 
he Stute Penitentiary. 
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ly a The Insurance Department, under 

o be ine new management, yielded $91,- 
(0 revenue to the State last year. 

sevel hat is highly creditable to Commis- 


theamgioner J. Richard Young’s manage- 
inchegmment. The year of this department 
y haymmaods with March. The Department 


now, so to speak, permanent, and 
put on a footing with other State 
Departments.—Ex. 
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CUM Wilmington Star: The effect of 
 whidBhe continued cool weather is to still 
eve, imurther delay the strawberry crop to 
eren@m™moch an extent that it is said to be 
re miBroyoking serious comment upon 
quirmmhe part of the trucker. Conserva- 
| MOM ve growers Say that the season now 
culat@llBan't possibly open before the first 
f May and it is likely that no ship- 
nents of consequences can be made 
ven so curly as that date. 

The Governor appoints the follow- 
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Unite ngmembers of the State Board of 
‘Seth: vr. Richard H. Lewis, 
ligt Raleigh; J. L. Ludlow, Winston- 
CasPpilem ; Dr. Francis Duffy, Newbern ; 
ee Dr. George G. Thomas, Wilmington ; 
a Dr. W. P. Ivey, Lenoir. The last 


egisluture greatly enlarged the 
Bourd’s powers. The Governor also 
ppoints J. M. Gudger, Jr., of Bun- 
ombe county, solicitor for the fif 
eth district. 

Gastonia News: The Raleigh cor- 
espondent of The Charlotte Obser 
ersays he does not think there are 
ALY Organizations in this State among 
he cotton mill operatives, that the 
florts of New England agitators 
Were thwarted. We think he is 
learly m.staken as there are several 
hundred labor union men here and 
ere ure organizations in most of 
he cotton mill towns throughout 
his section of the Carolinas. 

Salisbury Truth Index: As is well 
Kuown, Salisbury is the center of 
Amajority of the gold mining inter- 
st8of North Carolina and that a 
tat deal of the precious metal finds 
ts way to market through this place. 

learn through a reliable source 
hat the activity of the mining inter- 
fsts in this section is greater than it 
hes Leen before for years. This is 
encouraging, therefore, to Salisbury 
. ptlonion and the public in gen- 
eral. 

Prof. John B. Brewer, of Wake 
Forest, long president of Wilson Fe 
ale Seminary and Murfreesboro 
‘male College, has been elected 
Mesident of Franklin Female Semi- 
héry, at Franklin, Va. Mr. John T. 


Pullen : z 
Ullen, of Raleigh, succeeded him 
OM the 
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™ Board of Trustees of the 
uptist Female University. In this 
ona oa, it may be said that the 
7 ves Rave named the East Build- 
© lf the University ‘Faircloth 
Hall” in honor of the late Judge 
m. T. Faircloth. 
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Cor. Statesville Land- 
eel Thee will be double the 
tion — cotton planted in this sec- 
thal vl known before. While 
Sai not more than half the 
ape , Planted cotton, allof them 
oth *paring for a cotton crop this 

‘ And not one, so far as I have 


1s 
yo 





h * 
“ard, will plant tobacco. There are 


Col. Olds: It was more than hinted 
yesterday by the State Treasurer 
that he would not be able to pay 
any appropriations for building, etc., 
this year. Today he wrote circular 
letters to the State Hospital super- 
intendents, telling them he could not 
pay out any suchfunds. The appro- 
priations were based on the revenue 
act of 1901, which really does not 
yield money until 1902, so, as :super- 
intendent Murphy, of the Western 
Hospital (who is here) says, no build: 
ing can be done this year. 

Goldsboro Argus: The machine 
shops ot Messrs. Dewey Bros. turned 
out today a locomotive for a large 
lumber concern in the State of 
Georgia. The locometive, which 
was built entirely at the above 
named shops, was taken out ona 
wooden railway in the yards of the 
shops this morning, thoroughly 
tested and found to be all right in 
every particular. That a locomotive 
can be built from the ground up 
right here in Goldsboro is a cause 
for congratulation on the part of 
every citizen in our city. 

Statesville Landmark: Oneof the 
longest as well as one of the most in- 
teresting criminal trials in the his- 
tory of More county came toa close 
at Carthage Friday, when the jury 
returned a verdict of not guilty in 
the case of State vs. Scott, Petty and 
Moreland. It will be remembered 
that during a circus performa’:ce at 
Sanford on the 15th of last O tober 
Jim Scott, Ed Petty and Burt More- 
land—who were special policemen— 
shot and killed Kenneth McIver 
while trying to arrest him. The 
trial lasted seven days. 


Asheville Citizen: The Biltmore 
tarms will shortly make very exten- 
sive additions to the live stock de 
partment. The farms will soon have 
on the way thirty-three brood sows 
selected from all the leading breed- 
ing establishments in England, and 
like the former importation, these 
will be the choicest that Exgland can 
furnish. They are expected to ar- 
rive about the middle of the month, 
staying in quarantine three weeks, 
and will probably arrive here about 
the middle of May. Shipments of 
thoroughbreds and standard poultry 
have been more numerous than ever 
from the farms, the number increas- 
ing every year. During the last few 
days sales have been made to Cali- 


fornia, Indiana, New Jersey, Vir- 
ginia, South Carolina, Georgia, 
North Carolina, Florida, Alabama 


and Arkansas. 


Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer: 
A labor agitator here says that there 
are now textile labor unions at per- 
haps 20 points in this State. H2 was 
aske@ if the union had not ceased to 
exist in Alamance, and said no; it 
had merely dropped out of sight. He 
spoke of Gompers being in this State 
and said le considered him one of 
the greatest men in this country. 
He went on to speak of the ‘‘agree- 
ment’ which the cotton mill owners 
filed with the Legislature and which 
was accepted by that body and which 
was so well received by the general 
public. He said the operatives had 
not expressed themselves as satisfied 
with the agreement; that they 
wanted a labor law, and that sooner 
or later there would be vne. He 
said the reason why he favored a 
compulsory education law was to 
bring this about; that if all the oper- 
atives were educated they could get 
anything they wanted. 

For some time the Penitentiary 
Board has been wrangling over the 
election of new officers. There are 
five members, and Senator E. L. 
Travis, chuirman, wanted th. posi- 
tion of Superintendent. Two men- 
bers voted for him and two against 
him, Travis not voting. So the dead- 
lock continued, until the compromise 
by which Travis will get $1,800 as 
Chairman, while a western man, 
probably Hon. A. Leazar, will be 
elected Superintendent. The Raleigh 
Post says: The Board of Directors 
of the Penitentiary has finally 
reached an agreement as to the man 
agement of the institution. The 
Chairman of the Board is to receive 
a salary of $1,800 per annum and a 
Superintendent, independent of the 
Board is to be chosen. The Superin- 
tendent is not to be elected until the 
May meeting of the Buard. The 


Chairman Travis will manage the 
penitentiary until a Superintendent 
is elected at the May meeting. 

Mr. O. L. Joyner, writing in the 
Southern Tobacco Journal, says: 
The eastern North Carolina markets 
shape to some considerable extent 
the controlling influence of the 
bright tobacco output of the world, 
for it is here that the finest Cutters 
and smoker. are grown; our export 
leaf is equal if not superior to that 
grown any where on earth, and our 
fancy lemon wrappers have never 
been duplicated anywhere. There 
were sold on the four largest easten 
market in 1899 1900 upward of fifty 
million pounds, and in addition to 
this there were several smaller mar- 
kets not counted which would have 
run the aggregate nearly up to the 
enormous amount of sixty million 
pounds. The low prices at which to- 
bacco has sold for the last few years, 
culminating in 1899 with an ex- 
tremely low average, the crop last 
year was very much reduced, and 
the markets will experience a conse- 
quent falfing off in sales this year; 
yet they are ina healthy condition. 


ore 


THE CHEROKEE INDIANS. 


Mr. W. E. Curtis, the famous 
Chicago Record man, was recently 
in North Carolina. While here he 
gathered much information regard- 
ing the Cherokee Indians and wrote 
his paper as follows regarding them: 

Down in Jackson county, about 
forty miles from Asheville, and in- 
|cluded in the area proposed for the 
| park, is a reservation of 77,000 acres 
belonging to the Cherokee Indians, 
the descendants of a portion of that 
tribe who refused to emigrate to 
Indan Territory half a century ago. 
They numbered 2,956 at the last 
census, are fully civilized and reason- 
ably intelligent, but are lazy, in- 
different and non progressive. They 
farm in a small way, keep a few cat- 
tle, sheep, pigs and poultry, owning 
the land in common, buteach family 
has its own farm by mutual consent 
and pay taxes to the tribal authori. 
ties in lieu of rental. They raise 
corn, potatoes, peas and beans, tur- 
nips, pumpkins and other vegetables 
for their own use, and a little to 
bacco, which give them a credit with 
the merchants in the towns for cloth- 
ing and other luxuries. The women 
weave baskets and mould pottery to 
be sold at summer resorts. They 
have orshards of fine apples trees, a 
superior variety of fruit, which is 
allowed to hang on the trees until 
a frost, when it is stored in the barn 
lofts and covered with hay for win 
ter use. They have berries and 
other small fruit in abundance, 
much of which is canned and pre- 
served and sold in the neighboring 
markets. 

Exch adult receives an annuity of 
$71 from the government, which is 
amply sufficient for their support, in 
addition to what they raise and sell ; 
but this -practice has permanently 
pauperized them and prevented them 
from making material progress. So 
long as they receive their annuity 
quarterly, no matter how small it 
may seem to us, they are perfectly 
contented with their lot, and the in- 
dustrial schools which the govern- 
ment bus estublished to teach the 
men trades and the women the 
household arts are no longer an in- 
centive for them to become self sup 
porting. if there were a compul- 
sory education law and the annuity 


were revoked the industrial school 
would be full of boys learning trades 
and girls receiving instruction in 
eooking, dress-making and house- 
keeping. The government allows 
the principal of the school $125 a 
your for boarding and teaching the 
pupils, but he has no authority to 
compel them to attend. 

A woman doctor has taken the 
place of the old time medicine man, 
und she is the busiest person about 
the reservation, because the indolent 
lives led by the natives render them 
easily subject to disease, and the 
deaths always outnumber the births. 
The tribe is thus gradually vanishing 
from the face of the earth. They 
have religious instruction in a Sun- 
day School and preaching twice on 
Sunday, but their :norals are not im 
proving and they prefer a bottle of 
whiskey to the most eloquent of ser- 
mons. 

The Indians.still preserve a tribal 
organization, with a chief, whose 
name is Stilwell Sanonka, anda 
council of ten ‘“‘head men’”’ elected by 
the tribe. 








nue of the dispensary system. 


The Arkansas Senate has passed 
a bill making it unlawful for any 
person to drink any intoxicating 
liquor as a beverage unless he or she 
shall have first obtained a license as 
a dram drinker. The license is fixed 
at $5 per annum. 


' A bill requiring a physical and 
mental examination of all applicants 
for marriage has now passed both 
houses of the Minnesota Legislature 
and will probably become a law. | 
The law is aimed to prevent the 
marriage of persons afflicted with | 
incurable disease, or of imbeciles. 

Mr. James M. Barr has been elect | 
ed First Vice-President and General 
Manager of the Seaboard Air Lane | 
System. Mr. Barr, who resigns the 
vice-presidency of the Atchison, To- 
peka and Santa Fe System to accept 
the position on the Seaboard, is one 
of the most widely known railroad 
men in the country. 

State Health Commissioner Clough, 
of Colorado, has promulgated a rule | 
excluding from the public schools all | 
teachers and children who are suffer- | 
ing from tuberculosis. Where the | 
disease is known to be in a family 
the child must present a certificate | 
from the family physician declaring | 
there is no danger of contagion. | 


The popular practice of obtaining | 
divorces in the Dakotas and other | 
States, where annulment of matri- | 
monial ties is made easy, was given | 
a serious blow in the Supreme Court | 
last week by decisions in cases de- | 
claring the divorce so obtained to | 
be null and void in the courts of the | 





| 
| 





sided. 

Governor Dockery, of Missouri, has 
vetoed the compulsory education bill, 
bill, entitled ‘“‘An act toenforce the 
stitutional right of every child in the 
State to an education, and to pro- 
hibit the employment of children dur- 
ing school hours. ‘‘Governor Dock- 
ery declared that the act interfered 
with the personal rights of parents 
and savored of paternalism on the 
part of the State. 


Here’s a man the like of whom we 
do not often see: Mr. John A. Kas 
son, of Iowa, special reciprocity com- 
missioner of the United States, de- 
clines to accept any compensation 
from the government on the ground 
that the failure of Congress to act 
on recent reciprocity treaties with 
foreign governments has practically 
made it impossible for him to render 
any service to the government. He 
could draw $10,000 per year. 


In Oklahoma within a few months | 
the surplus lands (about 2,000,000 | 
acres) of the Kiowa, Comanche and 
Apache reservations wi!l be opened 
for settlement, after allotments have 
been made to the Indians thereon, 
under the provisions of the general 
homestead and town site laws of the 
United States, by proclamation of 
the President, which, when issued, 
will fix the date of the dpening. In 
addition to the usual fees, each en- 
tryman is required to pay the sum 
of $1.25 per acre for the lands enter- 
ed by him at the time of making final 
proof, 

‘‘Uneasy lies the head that wears 
a crown.’’ For example, take this 
report of a recent act of the great 
Russian Czar: ‘‘A young officer en- 
tered the room in which the Czar 
was seated. His majesty had not 
heard any knock, and, suddenly 
seeing a man in his presence, a few 
feet away, unannounced, he suspec- 
ted an attempt to assassinate him. 
In a panic, the Czar seized a revol- 
ver and shot the officer dead. The 
soldier on guard quickly removed 
the corpse. The Czar’s remorse for 
his hasty act has grown into acute 
nervous depression.”’ 

A recent pfess dispatch says: 
‘Benjamin O. Davis, of the District 
of Columbia, has the distinction of 
being the first colored man to puss | 
the examination open to enlisted | 
men of the regular army for ap- | 
pointment as a second lieutenant. | 
Under the law the seccessful candi- | 
dates will be appointed to vacancies | 
whenever they occur. In case of | 
Davis’ appointment he will be the} 
first negro private soldier to rise 
from the ranks to a commission in | 
the regular army.’’ If there are no} 
Southern white men under him, per- 








haps ull will go well. | 


States where the couple legally re. | 





“Ot course 
we must turn the island over,’’ he 
says, ‘‘but it isacrime against hu- 
manity to withdraw at this time. 
When our troops leave the island 
you will witness a reign of lawless- 
ness which will startle the world 
and compel us in the name of justice 
to take matters into our own hands.”’ 

In an article in the ‘Review of 
Reviews”’ for April, on the Indian 
Territory, Colonel Richard J. Hin- 
ton says: ‘Nearly four hundred 
thousand white and colored Ameri- 
cans are living within the borders of 
an unorganized territory which be- 
longs in fee simple to another race 
(but under the government of the 
United States), with but the barest 
shadow of right to remain anywhere 
upon the scant twenty million acres 
it contains. Its owners are about 
sixty-eight thousand persons of more 
or less Indian blood, with some six- 
teen thousand colored people, who 
were once in slavery to them or are 
the direct progeny of their former 
chattels. There are one hundred 
thousand whites—business men with 
some sort of ‘permit to reside’; 
workmen for Indian landowners; 
employees of miners or cattlemen 
who work on or have leased lands 
from the land-owning race. The 
Americans remaining there have 





the barest shadow of a legal right, 
and even now the large majority 
might be removed by force as tres- 
passers if it were deemed wise or 
necessary to attempt it. Yet there 
is, on the whole, no more peaceable 
community upon this continent.’’ 
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OIL AND POLITICS. 





Circumstances Alter Cases in Texas as Well 
as Elsewhere. 

AutsTIN, Tex., April 18.—The ques- 
tion of whether the Standard Oil 
Company shall be allowed to enter 
the Beaumont oil field and carry on 
its business of producing and mar 
keting fuel oilis agitating the Dem- 
ocratic politicians and oil operators. 
Many of the leading Democrats of 
the State, including several mem- 
bers of the Congressional delegation, 
are extensively interested in the 
Beaumont oil fields, and since thé 
prospect of their acquiring a fortune 
is bright their attitude towards the 
Standard Oil Company has materi- 
ally changed, and some of them 
openly declare that the great oil 
trust should be permitted to enter 
the State, and that the provision of 
the anti-trust law, which is specially 
directed against the corporation, 
should not be enforced by the State 
authorities. 
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A WHITE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 





Beginning of a Movement to Establish One 
in the Palmetto State. 


CHARLESTON, 8S. C., April 17.—Offi- 
cial annonncement from Washing- 
ton to-day that John G. Capers had 
been appointed United States Dis- 
trict Attorney for South Carolina is 
accepted as the first indication of 
the plan for the organization of a 
white Republican party in this State. 
Capers, the son of Bishop Ellison 
Capers, of South Carolina, is ex 
pected to carry influence and add 
dignity to the new  organiza- 
tion. 

He was appointed to an office in 
Washington under the second Cleve. 
land administration, but he re- 
nounced the Democratic faith and 
went on the stump last year for Mc 
Kinley. Senator McLaurin, who is 
not looked upon as a Democrat by 
the people ot his own Stute, was in- 
strumental in having Capers ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Lathrop, 
whose term will not expire until 
July. 

Other appointments expected for 
for this State will have McLuurin’s 
sanction and approval, and it is be 
lieved he will assist the administra- 
tion to secure the services of former 
Democrats for the more important 
Federal offices, who will act as the 
foundation ot the new party from 
which the negroes will be eliminated. 
~The understanding in political circles 
is that a clean sweep in the Repub- 
licun ranks will be made and the 
new party will be launched at once. 

Senator Tillman will oppose the 
confirmation of Capers’ appointment, 
and in doing so will measure strength 
with McLaurin, now his rival in 
Washington. 


rate world wide statement of trade 
conditions may be made, the vast 
store of facts now accessible points 
to an indefinite period of prosperity 
for the United States. Some of the 
hopeful large facts are these : 

“The volume of currency in ac- 
tive use is the largest we have ever 
had. The one-dollar and two-dollar 
bills in circulation have steadily in- 
creased from a little more than 
seventy-six million dollars on De- 
cember 31, 1895, to more than one 
hundred and two millions last De- 
cember; five-dollar bills from two 
hundred and fifty-seven million dol- 
lars to nearly three hundred million ; 
ten-dollar and twenty-dollar bills 
from five hundred and twenty mil- 
lion dollars to seven hundred mil- 
lions. In silver dollars and smaller 
coins there has been a corresponding 
increase durlng the same period— 
from less than one hundred and 
twenty-four million dollars to nearly 
one hundred and sixty millions; and 
there is more silver in use now than 
at any preceding time in our his- 
tory. 

“Our export trade, in spite of its 
recent phenomenal increase, contin- 
ues to grow in all the most impor- 
tant articles of export. Our ship- 
ments to China have been checked, 
to the disadvantage chiefly of South- 
ern cotton mills; and the threatened 
war with Russia is a possible cloud 
on the map, yet, however, no larger 
than a man’s hand. The war in 
South Africa has hurt the world’s 
trade seriously in some respects; 
but for the time it has been an ad- 
vantage to us because of the supplies 
bought from us. 

‘‘Two definite and permanent gains 
in our domestic trade are made by 
the revival of activity in two great 
sections of the country—the South- 
ern States and the Pacific coast. The 
increasing Oriental trade will con- 
tinue to enrich our Pacific States, 
and more than ever when the Chi- 
nese trouble is ended. All the up- 
land middle South is greatly more 
prosperous than it ever was before. 
There is heard a cry of warning 
about the multiplication of Southern 
cotton mills, but they continue to 
prosper inspite of temporary cutting 
off of a part of their trade to China. 
Of greater importance, perhaps, than 
the cotton miils is the increasing 
production of iron and steel; and of 
greater importance to the mass of 
the people is the remarkable growth 
in many Southern communities of 
smxll industries. And the whole 
material condition and outlook of 
the people are changing by reason of 
the success and the increase in num- 
ber of industrial schools there— 








schools for each race. The day can 
never return when practically all 
the money in circulation in the South 
came from the sale of a single crop, 
nerly all of which was manufactured 
elsewhere. 

‘The prosperity of the South and 
of the Pacific States is not won at 
the loss of other part of the country.”’ 

General Thomas H. Taylor, a vet- 
eran of the Mexican and civil wars, 
died last week in Louisville, Ky. 


FOREST RESERVE, 





Tennessee Will Cede Jurisdiction to the 
Goveinment. 

CHATTANOOGA, April 17.—The Ten- 
nessee Legislature, has agreed to 
cede to the Federal government lands 
in East Tennessee for the proposed 
national forest reserve to be em- 
braced in the Appalachian National 
Park. Governor McMillan has been 
opposed to the project on the 
grounds that he believed Tennessee 
would surrender too much territory 
to Federal jurisdiction, but after the 
act of cession passed both Houses of 
the Legislature by large majorities 
it is probable that he will withdraw 
his opposition. The proposed re- 
serve will embrace thousands of 
acres of mountain lands in the 
Southern Appalachians. 


In a recent sermon, Henry M. Tur- 
ner, the famous negro Methodist 
bishop, openly advocated the banish- 
ment of negro criminals. He thinks 
the government should send negro 
criminals to Africa. Healsodeplored 
the fact that this government has no 
steamship lines between America and 
Africa. He thinks Southern ports 
in the United States would profit a 
great deal by the c mmerce that 





would thus be built up. 











































































































































The Progressive Farmer, April 23, 1901. 




















The Home Circle. 











THE FIST DAY OF SPRING. 





O! thou bright and beautiful day, 
First bright day of the virgin spring, 
Bringing the slumbering life into play, 
Giving the leaping bird his wing! 
Thou art round me now in all thy hues, 
Thy robe of green and thy scented sweets, 
In thy bursting buds, in thy blessing dews, 
In every form that my footstep meets. 
I hear thy voice in the lark's clear note, 
In the cricket’s chirp at the evening hour, 
In the zephyr's sighs that around me float, 
In the breathing bud and the opening flower. 


I see thy forms o’er the parting earth, 
In the tender shoots of the grassy blade, 
In the thousand plants that spring to birth, 
On the valley’s side in the home of shade. 


I feel thy promise in all my veins, 
They bound with a feeling long suppressed, 
And, like a captive who breaks his chains, 
Leap the glad hopes in my heaving breast. 


There are life and joy in thy coming, Spring! 
Thou hast no tidings of gloom and death: 
But buds thou shakest from every wing, 
And sweets thou breathest with every breath. 
— William Gilmore Simms. 


THE COUNTRY SCHOOL-HOUSE AND ITS GROUNDS: AN AID 
TO AGRICULTURAL TRAINING. 


Sometimes the country school 
house has extensive and well-kept 
grounds, but oftener it is in a pas- 
ture, a cultivated field or a wood- 
lot. In these instances, although 
the play-grounds are usually ade- 
quate, the opportunities for object- 
lessons in natural history and in va- 
rious profitable but incidental lines 
of study may not be recognized. 

The young farmer cannot be intro- 
duced to nature too soon, and should 
never be jong separated from her ob- 
ject lessons. Suitable text-books de- 
signed to lead him by easy stages 
are still few and not well arranged. 

We live inan age of specialized 
work, and men of education must 
usually, if they would become im 
pressive, confine their inquiries to 
one channel. The farmer deals with 
soils, plants and animals, with heat 
and cold—in short, with nature in 
her varied forms and manifesta- 
tions. It would seem wise, in the 
interest of the commonwealth and of 
himself, that he should be made 
thoroughly acquainted with soils and 
their composition, with the life of 
plants and animals, and with the va- 
rious species that may be expected 
to flourish in particular localities 
and climates. 

Yet although the farm keeps the 
balance of trade in the nativn’s 
favor, furnishes two-thirds of our 
exports, contributes to our manufac- 
turing supremacy by providing cheap 
food for our mechanics, compara- 
tively little has been done toward ed- 
ucating the farmer for his work. 

To be sure, the United States has 
done more for him than any other 
country. In 1862, Congress endowed 
agricultural colleges to teach the 
sciences relating to agriculture. In 
1867, experiment stations were pro- 
vided for, where research might be 
made into the operations of nature. 

But considering that Americans 
pay more money for public education 
than any other people on earth, a 
oomparatively small proportion of 
the sum isdevoted tostimulating and 
aiding that half of our pecple who 
cultivate the soil. The tendency of 
primary education has been to lead 
the country youth away from the 
farm instead of helping him in the 
study of those sciences relating to 
production. It would be politic and 


The country boy is usually bash- 
ful, and has little to say to new ac- 
quaintances; the flowers would get 
into his confidence sooner than most 
strangers. He woud not miss home 
and mother and familiar things so 
much. 


Instructive lessons about annuals, 
biennials and perennials could be 
taught as the years go by. The 
names of the plants and of their 
several parts would be memorized 
much more readily from the living 
subject than from a book. At re- 
cess and during the noon hour much 
of the plant lore given to the more 
advanced students would be dealt out 
by them to the beginners. Young 
people do not hide things under a 
bushel. The study of nature’s book 
is never regarded as a task, and 
what she tells us in her own peculiar 
way finds almost always an open 
mind and a retentive memory. 


In the very best rural schools are 
found herbariums, fishes preserved 
in alcohol, samples of rocks, soils, 
woods and minerals. There are few 
districts in any of our States that 
cannot afford these collections, and 
there is no good reason why the 
country teachers should not use out- 
of-door object-lessons that are so 
abundant, so inviting, and altogether 
so appropriate for the best develop- 
ment of the young farmer. 


Heat and moisture are good ser- 
vants of the cultivator when con- 
trolled, but severe masters where, 
through ignorance, they are per 
mitted to have their own way. Their 
potent influence on production is 
generally overlooked in the educa- 
tion of the farmer. The sibject is 
certainly neglected entirely in most 
of our country schools, important 
thought it may be to the future 
welfare of the child. 

Advanced research to discover the 
effects of heat and moisture on pro- 
duction is receiving some attention 
at our agricultural colleges, and 
valuable results are available to the 
students who reach the colleges ; but 
these are comparatively few in num. 
ber. The State college endowed by 
Congress offers to the farmer a kind 
of intermediate stage of education, 
but he is given no practical begin- 
ning in the common school, and 
patriotic toincorporate into the farm | there is no university in which, after 
youth's education some knowledge | sTaduating from college, he might 
that shall bear more directly upon | “Fry on specialization, 
his future life and work. | CARING FOR THE GROUNDS. 

THE VALUE OF FLOWERS 

And first, the ground around the 
schoolhouse could be made to speak 
out in a language easily intelligible 
to the youth whose eyes have been 
familiar with nature from the days| now venture from home and go to 
of the cradle. school. We should associate as many 

Flowers should abound in the | attractive things around the school- 
schoolhouse grounds. They are|houseas can be brought together, 
among the best of educators, for | just as we make the parlor the most 
they develop taste and a love for the | beautiful room at home in order that 
beautiful, and make men sensitive | our friends may be pleased while 
to the attractive and lovely, in town they visit us. 
or country, in field or forest. Flowers and plants are most pleas. 

Moreover, the flower of the plant | ing additions to the house as well as 
has an economic use, concerning|to the lawn. Students should be 
which the scholar should be in-/ taught the daily care necessary to 
formed. Nature designed it to in | have healthy and beautiful flower- 
vite the wayfaring insect, and we| ing plants, the uses of the spray, and 
can employ it to delight the child in| the remedies for infesting or destruc- 
its first journey away from home. | tive insects. 

Little pecple, in fair weather, should The children of « schoolroom will 
not sit long ata time on benches in watch with interest the unfolding 
school. The lawn should be arranged | of new leaves, the first appearance of 
for their pleasure, and in any such | a bud, and finally the bursting petals 
arrangement flowers cunnot be) of a beautiful blossom. Without 
omitted. Although their language) much extra labor the paths that 
will not be immediately understood, should be artistically laid out on 
tLe child will, by gradual acquaint-/ each schoolhouse lawn can be eaged 


ance, learn to know and love them. | with neat, blooming border plants. 


Many of us have distinct recol- 
lections of disagreeable schoolhouses 
and grounds. We ought to arrange 
matters so that different impressions 
will be made on the little people who 








The pupils would always delight in 
caring for and protecting them. 
Flower-beds on the lawn are pretty 
if properly made. A few hyacinth 
bulbs planted in the fall make almost 
as early reminders of spring as the 
hepatica or the ambitious crocus that 


cinth bulb is interesting from the 
moment it peeps through the ground, 


because they last longer than those 
of most other early bloomers. 

The gathering of seeds from all 
encouraged. If all the 
not encouraged flower culture may 
be induced to make little flower 


tuke pride in the appearance of the 
yard. 
LESSONS IN FORESTRY. 
Young people attending the coun- 
try-school would 


at different seasons when they are 
ripe, the teacher would have an ob- 
ject-lesson to assist her in conduct 
ing nature studies. Methods of pre- 
serving the seeds through the win- 
ter and the habits of growth of the 
different varieties would be studied 
with intense interest and never for- 
gotten. As the pupils visited new 
neighborhoods and new countries, 
their early forestry lesssons would 
be valuable in enabling them to add 
to their knowledge of sylviculture. 

The great life-work of Senator 
Morrill of Vermont, assisted by 
other far-seeing American states- 
was the endowment of institutions 
in each State in the Union, where 
the sons and daughters of Ameri- 
ican farmers could study the sciences 
that relate to agriculture and domes- 
tic economy. A great question, how- 
ever, is the proper preparation of 
young country people for entering 
these agricultural colleges. The 
preparation must be given by the 
country school-teacher, and _ the 
query presents itself, ‘‘How shall the 
teacher be fitted for this work?”’ 

In most of our States we have 
normal schools for teachers, yet 
some of our State agricultural col 
leges have not succeeded simply be- 
cause the instructors had been edu- 
cated in institutions that gave them 
too little of the science relating to 
agriculture. Progress is being made ; 
the student of soils, plants and ani 
mals is finding his place in the class 
room; but the giving of direction 
und bent toward the agricultural 
college must begin with the’ farmers’ 
children in the country school-house, 
and to this end we should have ob 
ject-lessons on the _ school-house 
grounds. 

The dry ranges of the great West 
are being rapidly destroyed by inju- 
dicious grazing. The beautiful val- 
leys of the mountain states are being 
rendered barren by the unwise appli- 
cation of water. The great wheat- 
fields from the Missouri River to the 
Pacific Ocean are losing their fertil- 
ity, and the grains are losing their 
nitrogenous content by continual 
robbery of the soil. Summer fal- 
lowing and the sowing of one crop 
in two years are becoming univer- 
sal. 

The young farmer attending the 
district school could readily be taught 
what a plant gets from the soil and 
what it gets from the air. The sev- 
eral grasses could be planted, and 
their office in filling the soil with 
humus, enabling the soil to retain 
misture, could be explained. The 
legumes—peas, beans, clover and al- 
falfa—could be grown in the school. 
house yard, and during recess or at 
the noon hour the teacher could in- 
terest the students by digging up a 
young pea or clover root and show- 
ing the nodules, whose office it is to 
bring the free nitrogen from the at- 
mosphere and fix it in the soil. The 
pupils would see that some relation 
exists between the size of the nodule 
and the fruit of the legume. Asa 
plant grows older and blooms and 





|seeds begin to form, the matter 
found in the nodules rises in the 
|plant to help make seeds, leaving 
| the nodules like oid egg-shells from 
| which the birds have been hatched. 
| ‘The microscope could be brought 
into use in the study of the soils, 
|and microscopic plants could be 
studied, special attention being paid 
to those that change fertilizer into 
| plant-food. 
STUDYING THE INSECTS 

Entomological studies might very 
| well be carried on around the coun- 
|try school-house. The wild bee 
| goes from flower to flower of the 


| Clower plant seeking pollen with 


which to build her cells or honey to 


and its flowers are satisfactory, too, | 





| 
} 
| 
| 


trees, shrubs and plants should be | 
seeds be | 
saved, pupils whose purents have | 


store in them. The performs a very 
usetul labor for the farmer by carry- 
ing pollen from flower to flower. 
The people around Charleston who 
raise early cucumber in greenhouses 
for the early markets find it neces- 
sary to use the brush in distributing 


laughs at a snow-bank. Theghya | pollen, but they take care to have a 


swarm of bees to do the work as 
soon as the weather is warm enough. 

Tens of thousands of Smyrna fig- 
trees that should produce the most 
valuable fig of commerce, brought 
from the Turkish Empire and plan- 
ted on the Pacific coast, have never 
ripened truit except when artificial 
pollination was practised. An ento- 


| mologist, visiting the trees, told the 
| owners that what was needed was a 


gardens at homes and incidentally to | 
|in the 


little wasp that lives on a wild fig 
neighborhood of Smyrna. 


| Aiter repeated efforts, that little fly 


| 


soon learn the} 
names of all the trees indigenous | 
| to the neighborhood. 
would gather the seeds of the trees | 


If the pupils | 


|has been brought from its Asiatic 


home, and is now domiciled in the 
fig orchards, ready to help the peo- 
ple of that neighborhood to begin a 
new industry. 

The attention of the young far- 
mer at the country schoolhouse 
could be gradually drawn, by easy 
stages, from one insect to another. 
A little help by the teacher would 
arouse in the student intelligent in- 
terest in our insect friends and ene- 
mies. 

Children should be encouraged to 
bring specimens to school, collestions 
could be made, and the students 
name associated with every new dis- 
covery. In all these ways the stu- 
dent can be brought to an under- 
standing of nature, living and inani- 
mate, to knowledge that will develop 


head and hand and _ heart — 
Hon. James Wilson, Secretary of 
Agriculture, in The Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


op re 

As soon the young ducks or geese 
are hatched, don’t put them in the 
water thinking because they can 
swim they ought to be in the water. 
Keep them out for 15 or 20 days, 
and thus avcid having a number 
lame with rheumatism, and slow to 
grow. Ofcourse, give them plenty 
of water to drink and enough to eat. 
Have a lot fenced off, with plenty of 
grass anda good pondinit. Don’t 
have them running at large, destroy- 
ing more than they are worth. If 
for market sell just as soon as large 
enough. Don’t keep them till they 
‘eat their heads off.’—D. T. Whit- 
mer, Hugle Rock, Va. 

The farm furnishes the best train- 
ing school school for boys that has 
yet been found. Its curriculum is 
such as tends tostrengthen the body 
and the mind and qualify a boy for 
a practical and useful life. The 
weak, worthless and vicious elements 
of society naturally drift into the 
cities and make bad environments. 
If a boy desires to have his name ap- 
pear in the biographical dictionary 
in the future, let him spend his early 
years on the farm —William Larra- 
bee, ex-Governor of Iowa. 
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CULTIVATE THE BEAUTIFUL. 


John Wanamaker says that one of 
the most beautiful sights he ever 
saw was in the Museum of Arts. 
“When the twelve o’clock signal 
for dinner sounded,’’ he _ suys, 
“two hod carriers came through the 
galleries and stood awed and fasci- 
cated as they studied the pictures ; 
and, as those men stood there, I felt 
they were being lifted up neafrer to 
the angels.”’ 

Ruskin and many other great 
souls made it a rule never to allow 
an opportunity for seeing anything 
really beautiful, inspiring, or up- 
lifting, to pass without improving it 
Almost everyone, even the man 
whose daily routine is filled in 
with drudgery and the most prosy 
details, can manage to see some- 
thing beautifulevery day, something 
that will bring a gleam of light and 
sunshine, an uplifting influence into 
his dull life. 

One should never go past any bean- 
tiful object, whether a park, a tree, 
or the flowers in the show window 
of a fiorist, without pausing to enjoy 
a glimpse of the loveliness and har. 


mony which nature is constantly 
holding out to us. These passing 
gleams of beauty become stratified 
in our lives, and are more powerful 
influences in character forming than 
we appreciate. 

A plant which a poor city girl 
brought to a flower-show took a 
prize, and people who knew in what 
a wretched, sunless attic she lived, 
expressed surprise that she could 
grow so beautifula plant in such a 
place. ‘Oh,’’ she replied, ‘a little 
sunlight comes into the alley every 
day, andI kept changing my plant 
to get as much of itas possible. That 
is what made it beautiful.” 

There is a great lesson for us in 
this little story. We may be sur. 
rounded by the most forbidding en- 
vironment, and yet we can manage, 





in some way, to get sunlight enough 
to brighten life.—Success. 





Our Social Chat. _ 


* EDITED BY AUNT JENNIE, RALEIGH, N, C. # 





AS CONTRIBUTORS to this department of 
The Progressive Farmer, we have some of the 
most wide-awake and progressive young ladies 
and young men and some of the most entertain- 
ing writers among the older people of this and 
other States, the ages of the members ranging 
from sixteen to more thon sixty. 

YOU ARE REQUESTED to join by sending 
us a letter on some subject of general interest, 
and writing thereafter as often as possible. 

WHEN WRITING, give full name and post- 
office address for Aunt Jennie’s information. 
If you do not wish an real name to appear 
in print, give name by which you wish to be 
known as a Chatterer. 

TWO WEEKS OR MORE must, as a rule 
elapse between the time a letter is written and 
the date of its publication. 

ADDRESS all letters to Aunt Jennie, care of 
The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 





AUNT JENNIE’S LETTER. 


Another county heard from: 
Uncle Dan comes from Craven, and 
we are glad to have him with us. 
I hope each member of the Circle 
will read his letter and suggest 
plans for maintaining interest in a 
“reading circle’? in the country. 
There is nothing more conducive to 
sociability and the general upbuild- 
ing of a neighborhood than sucha 
society. 

Nellie is with us after having been 
absent some time. Her letter is a 
thoughtful one. 

Mrs J. L. D. re-appears this week 
in a helpful letter. 

And still a number of favorite 
members of the Circle have been 
long absent. Can’t we have a re- 
union of them? Who will be first to 
returns AUNT JENNIE. 


—— Oe 


CRAVEN RESPONDS. 


Dear Aunt JENNIE:— Will you 
allow one who has _ passed 
the threescore years, to join the 
Social Chat? I have looked for some 
time to finda Chatterer from Craven 
county, and as I see none yet, I feel 
that our noble old county should be 
be represented. 

We are in the ‘‘low grounds’”’ of 
the Old North State, but by no 
means the ‘‘poor grounds,’’ for the 
variety of our productions is hardly 
equalled either in quantity or diver- 
sity. We are behind, however, in 
two very important points that make 
true progress. Our public roads are 
poor, and our school houses in the 
country are far behind what they 
ought to be. 

Will some member of Social Chat 
tell us how to make a “reading 
circle’? successful in the country 
among farmers? It is needed 
very much to stimulate mind and 
heart, but how to keep an interest 
is the point we desire. Perhaps some 
have been successful; if so, let us 
know the plan, as farmers are so 
secluded because of their vocation 
that they so often neglect the social 
and educational privileges that 
should always be cultivated. Perhaps 
the new move in helping the schools 
to get libraries, will be an incentive 
to move the people up to their duty. 

As many of us about here are 
troubled with weak eyes, Iam glad 
to learn from Kentuckienne how we 
may improve our eye-glasses by a 
vigorous bath. I think to give ita 
trial very soon but cannot expect to 
make young eyes of mine any more 
till sight is perfected in the ‘‘won- 
derful country’’ where ‘‘we shall 
see aS we are seen.’’ 


UNCLE Dan. 
Craven Co., N.C. 
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A HOUSEKEEPER’S DISCOVERIES. 


DEAR AUNT JENNIE :—May I come 
in and chat with you? Itis so cold 
and dreary. We are having winter 
weather just when we were thinking 
that spring was here. The seeds 
have have been sown in the garden 
nearly two weeks and still some of 
them have not dared to show their 
heads above ground. The beans, I 
fear, have decayed, and fresh seed 
will have to be put in before we can 
hope for a stand. The fruit is safe 
thus far, and [hope that there will 
be a good crop. It is such a help at 
all times but seems especially so in 
the spring before we can gather 
vegetables from the garden. 

I must tell you all a joke on my- 
self. Not long since I prepared my 
flour and other ingredients for some 
good old fashioned ginger bread. 
Everything was in the tray before I 
found that I had no ginger. Imagine 
how I felt! Well, I could not waste 
things, soI added a teaspoonful of 


spice, one of cinnamon, half a nut- 
meg and a little vanilla, and pro- 
ceeded to make my cakes. If I had 
not told on myself, I do not think 
any one would have detected the lack 
of ginger; in fact, some members 
of the family seemed to relish them 
more than they really do ginger 
cake. 

I made another discovery to day. 
My fish pan is an iron one and you 
all know how greasy a negro gets 
cooking utensils. So scraped 
Bill an’ Tom, an’ Dick, an’ it keeps 
me a-goin’ from daylight to dark!’ 
—Atlanta Constitution. 





and scoured, but all seemed o 
avail, so I deliberately carriog 
an open fireplace and gently 
over the coals. In an hour [ } 
all appearances) a new pan 
thoroughly clean and a joy to be 
There are other iron things 
kitchen that I mean to sub 
like treatment. 

Iam so glad that we are to haye 
public school libraries. The Schoo] 
here will have one and my ch; 
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will be benefited by free acces 
it, thus gaining much knowledge 
i) 


that they would otherwise jhe de. 

prived of. With best wis 

each member of the Circle, 
Mrs. J. L. D. 
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THE LESSON TAUGHT BY SICKNEss, 


1€3 for 





DeEaR AUNT JENNIE :—It has 


been 
so leng since I have written x word 
to Social Chat that I hardly know 
how to commence, but I feel it py 


duty to write enough to let you gl 
know that I am still reading ang en. 
joying the good letters written by 
those more competent than myself. 
I am a poor writer, anyhow, ang 
since I have two little children to 
bother me, I seldom have an oppor. 
tunity to write. My little girl, two 
years old, has been sick nearly al] 
the winter. Then la grippe cume, 
and all in the house were sick ut the 
same time. I think all that have ex. 
perienced a trouble like this will ex. 
cuse me for not writing sooner 

But is there no lesson to be learned 
from these afflictions? 

We do not know how to value 
health till it seems to be slipping from 
our grasp. I often think that sick. 
ness is sent on us for our own good— 
to call to our attention the blessings 
we receive each day that we had not 
realized before. And after the 
trouble has passed away, «and we 
know that God again has remem. 
bered us, we feel more thankful 
than words can express. So even 
these troubles work out God’s right. 
eous purposes, and we realize that 
all things happen for the best. 

Wishing you all much joy and suc- 
cess, NELLIE, 

Duplin Co., N. C. 


—————_<§-2-—-- ————____ 


THE BATTLE OF GUILFORD COURT. 
HOUSE IN A NEW NOVEL 


‘‘When Biades Are Out and Love's Afield” 
Announced by The Lippincotts. 

The people of Greensboro, xfter 
having so long and lovingly labored 
for the Battle Ground cause, should 
find peculiar pleasure in the notice 
that is now being taken of the sub- 
ject of the battle far and wide 
throughout the country, all of which 
comes from the patriotic labors of 
beautifying and caring for the buttle 
field. Stories of this battle are now 
a fad with the magazines and papers 
and even a book is now announced 
by the big publishing house of Lip- 
pincott & Co. The name, ‘When 
Blades Are Out and Love’s Afield,” 
is itself romantic, and the publishers 
make the following announcement 
of it: 

‘A typical novel in Mr. Brady’s 
best style this,—a tale or war und 
love in the Revolutionary times. 
The scene is laid in the country 
around Greensboro, North Carolina, 
and the chief action that known as 
the Battle of Guilford Court House, 
when General Greene met Cornwal- 
lis and inflicted such damage upoD 
the seasoned troops of the latter, 
that though technically victorious, 
he was forced to fall back upon Wil- 
mington, and the British advance 
into the south was checked. ‘The 
day after the battle’, writes Mr. 
Brady, ‘abandoning the severely 
wounded to the Americans, (0rl- 
wallis without baggage and sup))l!¢$, 
gave up the field he had so gulluntly 
contested and obtained, and beg? 
that march towards the coast, which 
threw him into the arms of Was) 


ington and de Rochambeau at Yor:- 


town. Greene immediately reocct 
pied the field and dispathced Lee and 
Colonel Washington to harrass the 
retreating British soldiery.’ 5 ymucb 
for the flashing blades Mr. Brady 
knows so well how to depict.”— 
Greensboro Telegram. 


‘It’s a queer worl’,’’ said the old 
man, ‘when you come to think it 
over. You know, I eddicated Jim 
fer a lawyer?”’ 

‘+¥e—," 

‘An’ Bill fer a preacher?”’ 

‘‘Exactly.’’ 

‘An’ Tom fer one o’ those here 
literary fellers?’’ 

‘I’ve heard so.”’ 

‘‘An’ Dick fer a doctor?”’ 

‘*Tes,*’ 

“Well, now, what do you recko? 
I’m a-doin’ of?”’ 

“Can't say.’’ 

“Well, sir, you mout not beli 


eve 
it, but I’m a-supportin’ of Jim 4” 
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The Progressive Farmer, April 23, 1901. 














Christian Life Column. 


WHAT FOLLOWED! 


old: minister closed the book 





oi woked around the village church 
«you ure told,’’ he said, “‘when you 
make « feast, to call to it not your 
nch neighbors, but the poor, the 
maimed and the blind. Now none 
of you are going to set out a fine din- 
ner or supper this week. Some of 
ns never in our lives gave a great 
entertuinment. Yet the order is to 
us want each one of you, when 
v0 home, to consider what God 
hus viven to you besides food with 
whi , make a feast, and who are 
the r folk whom you should bid 
to it 

People glanced, smiling, at each 
other, for the good man was full of 
quecr suggestions. But the idea re- 
mained in the minds of some of his 
hearers, making their Sunday after 
noon uncomfortable. 


It thered Phil Dorrance as he 
gat ulone in his room. He usually 
gat ulone, except when at his meals. 
Phil was the blacksmith’s son, whom 
his father, by dint of years of hard 
work and saving, had sent tocollege. 
He wus grateful to his father, but 
he felt that his education had made 
agreut gulf between him and the 
old man. His companions were his 
clussmates. He had meant to spend 
this afternoon with some of them, 
discussing a paper he had written on 
the history of his native State. In- 
stead, he took it down-stairs to the 
kitchen, where his father and mother 
in their Sunday clothes sat nodding 
over the fire. How bare and empty; 
their lives were,—work and sleep! 


“J want to read you something I 
have written,’’ he said, cheerfully. 

They drew up their chairs, their 
eyes sparkling with pride and de- 
light, and listened with a keen, 
shrewd intelligence that surprised 
him. They were able, too, to correct 
some mistukes that he had made, and 
to give him some facts new to him. 

“T haven’t had as pleasant a day 
for years, Phil,’’ said the old man, 
when the paper was finished. His 
old mother said nothing, but kissed 
him, her eyes full of tears. 

In another farmhouse Grace Peele 
sat, also thinking of the old doctor’s 
question. She wasa musician from 
the city, who cared only for classical 
music. At home, her playing gave 
keen pleasure to friends whose 
musical taste had been cultivated. 
“They are my rich neighbors,’’ she 
thought. Rising, she went down to 
the purlor and opened the old piano. 

‘“Suppose,’? she said, ‘‘we sing 
some hymns—all of us?’’ 

The farmer called in the boys ex 
citediy. ‘We havn't had the piano 
opened since Nancy went away,’’ he 
Said. ‘Come, grandma. I’ll move 
up your cheer. You must jine in.”’ 

They sang “Jesus, lover of my 
soul,’ and ‘Nearer, my God, to 
Thee’ Surah, the black cook, came 
to the door, and threw in a wild note 
of triumph now and then. The dis 
cord sometimes made Grace shiver, 
but she played on. 

Grandma asked for the old hymns 
she had sung when she was a girl, 
and the boys for ‘Hold the fort.” 
When the afternoon was over, the 


farmer said to Grace, ‘It’s been a 
real happy time. You play as well 
&Siny daughter Nancy.’’ Grandma 
laid her wrinkled hand on Grace’s 
Shoulder 

“The happy hours are so few at 
a use!” she said. ‘God bless you 


“T giving me this one, my child.” 

Squire Paton was known as the 
best Story-teller in the country 
With strangers he was courteous, 
sy, and always ready with a joke. 
Athome he was often moody and 


Sila, mm 

‘vent. That afternoon he told his 

sa “ome of his best stories, leaving 
er 


Surprised and laughing, and 
amazed his stableman by speaking to 
him cheerfully and kindly.: 
“It's hardly fair,’’ said the squire 
to himself, ‘to give all good things 
to strangers, and and leave the poor 
of your own household unfed.”’ 

So the minister's question was an- 
Swered —Youth’s Companion. 
. There will come times when all the 
Joy of living will seem to have gone 
vot of life for you, and you will 


~_ hothing to do bet keep on the 

ri Aig where there isno water 

k i the greates hero of all who can 
£eD o 


the. t!king and not’ faint when 
“ee tond is dry and the day is 
ot.—Lyman Abbott. 
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Es. 
; TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY. 
Take] 


a \xative Bromo Quinine Tab- 

; en Al druggists refund the money 
ion. 8 to cure. E. W. Groves's 
Stature is on each box. 25¢, 

) 





_ Children’s Colima. 





OPPORTUNITIES, 





Several young men were just em. 
erging from tae old academy yard of 
a small town in Ohio. ‘Bert’s a 
lucky dog,”’ said one, speaking of a 
young fellow on the street opposite 
“H s grandfather offered to give him 
a thousand dollars to defray his col- 
lege expenses at A— if he would get 
a certificate and teach a successful 
term of school. Wish I had the 
chance.”’ 

“I, too,’’ chimed in another young 
man ‘‘Bert’s too lazy to study. If 
I had such a chance you bet I 
wouldn’t be plodding along at this 
old academy.’’ 

‘“‘Luck’s always against me,”’ 
grumbled another. ‘My grand 
father would see me hung before he 
would g ve me a cent to save me. 
There isn’t one of us but would jump 
at the chance to get an education so 
easy. That’s always the way; the 
ones who would study and make 
something of themselve never have 
the chance, while those who won’t 
work have all the opportunities pos- 
sible to help them.”’ 

“T don’t know but that we have 
as good a show as Bert,’’ said Joe §., 
quietly. 

“You certainly have !’’ sneered the 
first speaker. 

Joe 8. worked nights and mornings 


board. 

‘‘Lincoln had no one to help him, 
nor Arkright, Howe or Whitney,’’ 
said Joe, nettled by the sneering tone 
of his employer’s son. ‘But they 
had what was better than all the 
money in the world—determination 
and grit. We have better opportuni- 
ties than any of them if we would 
avail ourselves of them.”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know about that,”’ 
answered one of the boys. ‘These 
men had peculiar times. There are 
no such chances now. Every pro 
fession is filled to overflowing. A 
young man has nochance nowadays 
to succeed.’’ 

“The times in which great men 
lived are always peculiar, returned 
Joe. ‘The men make them so.”’ 

Joe left the boys here *ocut across 
lots. He could gain a few precious 
minutes of time for his beloved 
books. 

“IT suppose you'll find a ‘peculiar 
.phere’ in currying old Nell,’’ cried 
one of the boys, tauntingly. 

“Or in milking old Brindle,”’ 
gested another. 

‘Cleaning stables is highly edify- 
ing,’’ saida third. ‘‘Keepat it, Joe, 
my boy. You’reclimbing fast.’’ 

Joe set his teeth. ‘‘Hercules did 
not scorn to cleanse the Augean 
stables,’’ retorted he. 

The years sped by, bringing their 
changes to each of the boys. One of 
them was a clerk, another a paper 
hanger, while the third subsisted by 
odd jobs. 

Joe 8. secured a certificate, taught 
school in winter and worked on the 
neighboring farms in the summer. 
He completed a college course at A— 
and then went to a medical school 
He had defrayed all his own ex- 
penses. The last year at the medi- 
cal college nearly exhausted his re- 
sources. How to secure money to 
buy a graduation suit wasa serious 
problem. One of the professors 
came to him one day. ‘*‘Would you 
be willing to clean acadaver for us?”’ 
he asked. ‘‘We will pay you $5 for 
doing so.”’ 

Joe gladiy consented. Then fol 
lowed days and nights of anxiety. 
The cleaning of a cadaver is not pro- 
ductive of poetic dreams. But sev- 
eral weeks before commencement 
day the work was completed, and 
Joe sent the money to his mother. 
She bought jeans, and with her own 
hands made the graduation-suit. 

To-day Joe is a successful and 
wealthy physican in one of the 
largest cities in Kansas. He has 
been connected for years in a high 
official capacity with one of the lead- 
ing medical schools of that State. 

There are more opportunities to- 
day for the ambitious boy or girl 
than were open to Joe S$. Thereisa 


sug- 


| wider runge for individual prefer- | 


ence, and the need for strong, coura- 
geous, self-reliant men and women is 
greater, because the world knows its 
needs better. And the opportunities 
‘will increase year by year as the race 
grows stronger and wiser. There is 
no cause for an ambitious boy or 
girl to fear the future if armed with 
a spirit to honestly and courageously 
overcome each and every obstacle.— 
Farm and Fireside. 


Manner is everything with some 
p2ople, and something with every- 











body.—Bishop Middleton. 


for this boy’s father, to pay his} 











Miscellaneous. 


VALUE OF GOOD LITERATURE. 








Uncle Wesley McCoy, of the old- 
time colored men, stops in occasion 
ally asking for some papers. Itis a 
pleasure to comply with his request. 
Uncle Wesley says that nobody can 
know anything unlessthey read In 
this he is correct. Only reading 
people have anvthing to talk that is 
of an interesting character to intelti- 
gent people Ordinarily, gossiping 
people never read. That is why they 
know nothing save the affairs of 
their neighbors. What is the cure 
for gossip? Simply culture. There 
is a great deal of gossip that has no 
malignity in it. Good natured peo- 
ple talk about their neighbors be- 
cause, and only because, they have 
nothing el-e to talk about. People 
who read the papers, periodicals and 
good books don’t have the time for 
this kind of business. They grow in 
knowledge and culture the more they 
read. And from this reading they 
obtain subjects of conversation much 
more interesting and profitable than 
idle gossip. There is an old Latin 
phrase, or proverb, the English of 
which is this: ‘The life of man 
without literature is death.’’ This 
is true as Gospel. And Mr Carnegie 
must see it that way, and to save 
men from this death, he is establish- 
ing libraries all over the country. 
And in order to encourage reading, 
every town in North Carolina should 
have a public library. As is well 
known, the greatest sin in North 
Carolina is the fearful »mount of 
ignorance within its territory. The 
library in every town or county seat 
would help to do away with this 
sin—for that is what ignorance is. 
Some one has said: ‘The public 
library is the people’s university. 
Any scheme for the education of all 
the people that leaves out the pubiic 
library is a partial failure. Here 
thousands of boys and girls who 
have had only limited opportunities 
at school may continue their educa- 
tion and become intelligent men and 
women.’ The aggressive action on 
the part of the executive and library 
committees of the Stute association 
is tobe commended and that they 
may succeed in carrying out the 
public library scheme is the wish of 
all who long for the dawzing of the 
brighter day. Thousands of the 
ignorant will never be better off but 
the rising generation should be saved. 
The well directed efforts of the faith 
ful school men and women of the 
State are being felt. 

No little is being said now concern 
ing the libraries for the public 
schools in the country. That is all 
right. No doubt where there is a 
taste for reading it will be stimulated 
and the free school library ought to 
prove valuable, and it will, if prop- 
erly managed. And as we are on 
the subject of reading matter for the 


public schools wouldn't it be a goo}! 
idea for the teachers, occasionally, | 


say once a week any way, to read to 
their schools from some _ reliable 
paper the general news items of the 
State? You couldnt put a better 
feeder into the pulic schools than a 
firs rate newspaper. ‘the knowledge 
it carries is always valuable. 


the educations! revival. 


weekly or semi-weekly.—Trojan, in 
Charlotte Observer. 





The | 
newspapers in North Carolina started | 
Put it in| 
the public schools and let the boys | 


and girls hear something from it| ne-ligent is not far from being poor. 


| —Johnson. 


TO COOK RICE. 


The Southern Pacific Railway 
Company has about ready for distri- 
bution a nice cook book, containing 
a large number of recipes ‘‘for cook- 
ing rice.’’ That’s all right except 
the name. There is but ‘‘one right 
way’’ to ‘cook rice.’’ After cooking, 
there are infinite methods of prepar- 
ing it for the table and the appetite. 
Faulty cooking vitiates every possi- 
ble derivative of the pearly grain 
If the following recipe is omitted 
from the volume in question it is 
fatally defective: Wash the rice 
and place it in the cooking tin; add 
cold’ water sufficient to cover the 
rice about one inch in a vessel whose 
diameter equals twice the d-pth of 
the rice; add sufficient salt, and 
cook in a water bath until it will 
“stand alone’’ when emptied into 
dish or platter. It must not be stir- 
red. The cereal-pot or steamer are 
excellent vessels for cooking rice. 
The rice must be thoroughly cooked, 
and yet each separate kernel must 
retain its integrity. Now, having 
your rice properly cooked, it isin 
condition to be made into a hundred 
different dishes, all of which will be 
palatuble- even delicious-—-and whole- 
some. This method is positively the 
only right way to cook rice, and the 
writer learned the secret from a 
“chef,’’ in the person of a dainty lit- 
tle “South Carolina French’’ lady, 
Mile. Bridget O’Grady, who could 
prepare rice in more delicious ways 
than Prof. Knapp ever dream- 
ed of. She always ‘‘cooked’’ it as 
above. Go thou and do likewise.— 
Farm and Ranch. 
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.BROUGHT TO REASON. 


He was out wilking with a young 
lady who had a decided antipathy to 
cigarettes, but not being aware of 
her prejudice he lighted one of the 
little rolls and began smoking with 
great gusto, inhaling the fumes deep 
into his lungs and then blowing great 
rings up at the moon, which gazed 
tranquilly down on his folly. 

Offended by his presumption, she 
said, with dangerous urbanity, ‘‘Do 
you know I can read fortunes in 
cigarette-smoke?”’ 

‘Indeed !’’ exclaimed the unsus- 
pecting youth. ‘Perhaps you’llcon 
descend to read mine.”’ 

“Oh, certainly, if you wish it.’’ 
Then she gazed up in the air at the 
delicate blue wreaths of smoke. Sie 
hesitated, evidently puzzled about 
something. ‘Iam undecided which 
of two things is to befall you,’’ she 
admitted. ‘‘Your fortuneis not so 
easily read as I fancied it would be.’’ 

‘¢‘What are the two things?’’ 

“Why, I can’t determine whether 
you are marked out for lung disease 


or lunacy,’’ was the answer. “Cigar-— 


ettes have such diverse effects on 
people of your temperament.”’ 

A moment later the cigarette lay 
vlimmering in the gutter and the 
fortune-teller was listening to her 
escort’s embarrassed apologies.— 
semphis Scimitar. 

“T don’t care much about the cir- 
cus,’’ suid the boy. ‘I only go to 
give father an excuse for going.”’ 

This terrible falsehood illutrates 
the influence of heredity.—Detroit 
Journal, 
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He that thinks he can afford to be 





Washing Powder 


Read the directions on the package and see if you are getting 
all the help from GOLD DUST that you can have. It is 
better than ammonia and soda and much easier to use, 
House work is hard work without GOLD DUST. 
Made only by | 
oa THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
Chicago New York Philadelphia St. Louis 


Also manufacturers of FAIRY SOAP 





Boston Montreal 


NERVOUSNESS 


senate 
——————< 


OF WOMEN. 





What Peruna Has Done For 
a Brilliant Actress. 





In a recent letter to The Peruna Medi- 
tine Co., Miss Julia Marlowe of New 
York City, has the following to say of 
Peruna: 
| «I am glad to write my endorse- 

ment of the great remedy, Peruna, 

as a nerve tonic. I do so most 
heartily.’’ Julia Marlowe. 

| Nervousness is very common among 
/women. This condition isdue toanemic 
nerve centers. The nerve centers are 
the reservoirs of nervous vitality. 





MISS JULIA MARLOWE. 


Y, 
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tion for the nerve centers. Properly 
digested food furnishes these reservoirs 
of life with vitality which leads to 
strong, steady nerves, and thus nour: 
ishes life. 

Peruna is in great favor among wo- 
men, especially those who have voca- 
tions that are trying to the nervous sys- 
tem. Peruna furnishes the lasting in- 
vigoration for the nerves that such 
people so muchneed. Thousands of tes- 
timonials from women in all parts of the 
United States are being received every 
year. Such unsolicited evidence surely 


mn, =F 





These centers become bloodless for want 
of proper nutrition. This is especially 
truein thespring season. Everyspring 
a host of invalids are produced as the 
direct result of weak nerves. 

This could be easily obviated by the 
use of Peruna. Peruna strikes at the 
root of the difficulty by correcting the 


proves that Peruna is without an equal 
as a nerve tonic and vital invigorator. 
Buy a bottle of Peruna to-day 
If you do not receive all the bene- 
fits from Peruna that you ex- 
pected, write to Dr. Hartman, Co- 








digestion,® Digestion furnishes uutri- 


lumbus, Ohio. 











# 200-Egg Incubator 
for $12.00 , 


faction. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalogue to-day. 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 















| GUILFORD POULTRY FARM CO. 
100 Acresin Poultry. 

| Cansu ply, you with fertile eggs from the best 
\ strainsof 4. Brahmahs, P. Cochins, Sherwood, 
| B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C. B. Minor 
cas, W.F. B. Spanish, Buff Leghorns, S. 8. 
Hamburgs, Mammoth Bronze Turkeys and 
Mammoth Pekin Ducks. We secured our origt- 

nal stock at great expense from the most noted 
| breeders in the North and West. Motto: High- 

est perfection in varieties of conceded excel- 




















TAKE TWO OR MORE PAPERS 


This Tells You How to Get Them 
at Reduced Rates. 


C@]e .@]2 228 . 8282828 . 8289 


NOWADAYS papers are so 

cheap that nearly every- 
body can afford to take two or 
more. We have arrangeda list 
of some of the best in the land 
and can furnish them in con- 
nection with THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER at a lower price than 
you can secure them singly. 
Here is the list. The price to 
the left is the regular sub- 
scription price of TH PrRo- 
GRESSIVE FARMER and the pa- 
per named both for one year. 
The price to the right is that 
special price at which we can 
send bothforoneyear. :: :: 
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' NAMEOF PAPERAND PLACE | 





























$ | you wish more than one ¢ 
paper write for special rates. 
For instance, we send twice-a- 
weeek Courier Journal, the 
weekly PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
the semi-monthly Home and 
é Farm and the monthly Amer- 
ican Queen all one year for 
, only $2.15. :: 2 3 3 
GTO. Be. Ve Vesey 
4@-ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


The Progressive Farmer, 








Raleigh, N. C. 


, | lence. 


BES Bs 
Sie OF PUBLICATION, Se 
5 a — A 
= Sy (“sw” semi-weekly, “‘w” weekly, pron 
Be “sm” semi-monthly, De 
10a) “m’ monthly. O& 
$2.00 Detroit Free Press (Fam.) “sw” 1.75 | 
2.00 Practical Farmer (Agri.) “‘w” 1.75 | 
2.00 Thrice-a-week N. Y.World (News 1.90 | 
2.00 Atlanta Constitution, “w” ae 1,90 
1.50 Home and Farm, “‘sm”.... 1.40 | 
1.50 Farm and Fireside, “‘sm’’.. ee 1.40 
2.00 Woman's Home Companion, m., 1.55 
2.00 WAPTIOLS VIGO, Weeccscracceccncsonescctian 1.75 
2.00 Gentlewoman (Fashions) m. 1.65 
2.00 Hoard’s Dairyman, w.... 1.85 
5.00 Atlantic Monthly, m...... 4.70 
2.00 McClure’s (Literary) m... 1.4) 
2.00 Ledger (Literary) m........... 1.90 
4.00 Scribners (Literary) m. 8.75 
2.75 Youth’s Companion, 2.50) 
4.00 The Outlook, m........ 8.90 
8. Breeders’ Gazette, w 2.50 
8.50 Review of Reviews, m. 8.30 
5.00 ND CN I aoa scscssnennssnianes 4.80 
4,00 The World’s Work, M.,............0008 3.80 
50 So. Fruit and Truck Grower, m.,| 1.40 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 
M. J. RANKIN, Manager. 


? 
MCLEANSVILLE, GUILFORD Co., N.C. 





FOR SALE. 


Poland China Pigs from reg- 
istered stock ; also prize-tuk- 
ing Black Minorca Chickens 
and eggs from same. 


FAIR VIEW FARM, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


SURREY 


Pollow Instructions Carefully 
Take $00. give your wife $33.20 for 


pin money, Purchase a draft or mon- 

L/ ey order for $64.80 and mail it to us 

= and we will ship you at once, our 

iv No. 292 Extension Top Surrey—the best Surrey 

ever sold anywhere for $100. spot cash, 

The $35.20 you give your wife represents 

the two extra profits you would have to 

pay in getting the jobfrom a dealer. We 
Sell Direct from our Factory 

to you and give you 10 DAYS’ TRIAL 
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Get our large illus- 
trated catalogue of 
our full line of Ve- 
hicles'and Harness, 
Itisfullot bargains, 
Send for it to-day. 
IT IS FREE. 


Kalamazoo Carrlage & Harness Co. 
Box 61 Kalamazoo, Mich. 








Gregory’s 
Seed 


For nearly half a century Gregory’s Mar- 
blebead Seed, on hundreds of thousands of 
farms, have been a synonym for purity, 
freshness, and honest dealing. he pet 

* nal head of the firm still continues to care- 
fully guard their fine reputation, and ts annu- 
ally selling to tens of thousands of their 

chhdrven the same high quality of seed he 
sold the fathers. Our new Vegetable and 

Flower Seed Catalogue now ready — to 

everybody. The worthy novelties of the 
season are honestly described. 


J.J. H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 


























“In His Steps; 


Se 


What Would Jesus Do?” 


BY CHARLES M. SHELDON, 


[To any paid-up subscriber, or to 
any person sending us $1 on his sub- 
scription, we will send a copy of this 
great work for only 


sdathanase TEN CENTS EXTRA 


WHY NOT GET A COPY FREE! 


("To any person sending us 50¢ in 
new subscritions, or $1 in renewal# 
(not one’s own), we will send a copy 
of this work 


APRA Ro FREE OF CHARGE. 
Order to-day. Address: 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, WN. 0, 
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‘ stood by the average negro to mean 


‘possible, now establi.ed throughout 
the South, for the distribution of 
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The Progressive Farmer, Aprii 23, 1901. 
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Living Issues. 


RELATIONS OF THE WHITES TO THE 
BLACKS IN THE SOUTHERN STATES. 





Address Delivered by President Geo. T. Win- 
ston, of the North Carolina A. and M. Col- 
lege, Before The American Academy of 
Social and Political Science, Philadelphia, 
Pa., April, 13, 1901. 

Since ‘the abolition of slavery 4 
great change has taken place in the 
relations of the whites to the negroes 
in the Southern States. This change 
has. been one not merely of owner- 
ship and iegal authority, but of per- 
sonal interest, of moral influence, of 
social and industrial relations. 

To-day there is practically n» so- 
cial intercourse between the two 
races excepting such as exists be- 
tween the negroes and the most de- 
graded whites. It was far different 
in slavery. Then the two races 
mingled freely together, not on 
terms of social equality, but in very 
extented and constant social inter- 
course. In almost every household 
the children of the two races played 
and trolicked together, or hunted, 
fished and swam together in the 
fields, streams and forests. During 
my childhood and boyhood the 
greater portion of my play-time was 
spent in games and sports with ne- 
groes. Scarcely any pleasure was so 
great to a Southern child as playing 
with negroes. Inthe long summer 
evenings we would pla; and romp 
until bed time in the spacious yard 
surrounding the house, or in the 
garden or neighboring fields. I re- 
member well how the evenings would 
fly by, and how my mother would 
grant repeated extensions of time, | 
‘just to play one more game of fox 
and geese, or hide-the-switch.’’ Some 
of the songs that we sang and some 
of the games that we played, part 
singing, part acting, part dancing, 
still linger in my memory and carry 
me back to the happiness of child- 
hood. Always in my childhood mem- 
ories, especially in happy memories, 
I find associated together my mother, 
my home, and the negro slaves. But 
the social intercourse between the 
races in the South, which was so 
helpful to the blacks, has now prac 
tically ceased. The children of this 
generation no longer play and frolic 
together, white ladies no longer visit 
negro cabins. 

When emancipation came, at the 
close of the Civil War, it was under- 


freedom from labor. Freedom, le s- 
ure, idleness was now his greatest 
pleas.re. How delightful it was to 
tell old master now that you had 
business in town and couldn’t work 
to-day; to leave the plow and hoe 
idle ; to meet other negroes on the 
streets, to spend the day loafing, 
chatting, shouting, often times drink 
ing and dancing or quarrelling and 
fighting. Sambo was pow a gentie- 
man of leisure, and he enjoyed it to 
the full. It was easy to live in the 
South. The mild climate and fertile 
soil, the abundance of game in forest 
and stream, the bountiful supply of 
wild fruits, the accessibility of for- 
ests with fire wood free to all, tho 
open handed generosity and univer- 
sal carelessness of living made it pos- 
sible for the average negro to idle 
away ut least half his time and yet 
live in tolerable comfort. 

The national government, to guard 
against distress among the negroes 
and to prevent oppression by the 
whites, neither of which was at all 


food and clothing and the adminis- 
tration of justice between the races, 
the Freedmuan’s Bureau. This insti- 
tution was in every respect most un- 
fortunate. It encouraged the negro 
to run away from his old master’s 
corn field und his appeais to work in 
order to enjoy the free bounty of the 
Federal Government. I knew a negro 
to walk one hundred miles in order 
to obtain half a bushel of corn meal 
from the bureau. In the time re- 
quired he might have earned by 
labor four and a haif bushels, or nine 
times what he got by begging. But 
the evils of idleness, although great, 
would soon have passed away, if the 
two races had been left alone. The 
Southern whites were familiar with 
and very tolerant of the negro’s 
weuknesses and petty vices. They 
looked upon him with sympathy and 
sorrow, with friendship and affec. 
tion, rather than with anger, resent- 
ment, and hostility. They were 
anxious to see him go to work even 
more diligently than in slavery, ac- 
quire property, and improve his 
moral and physical condition. The 
races still remained very close to- 
gether in their.daily lives, interests 
and affections. They might have 


different from those they are now 
following. It was decreed other wise 
by Fate. 

The bestowal of political rights 
upon the negro, the disfranchise- 
ment of almost every prominent 
white man in the South, the migra- 
tion from the North of political car- 
pet baggers and their manipulation 
of the negro vote, the Civil Rights 
Bill, the Force Bill, the zeal of edu- 
cational and religious missionaries 


ticed the social and civil equality of | 
the races; in short, the dark, dismal 
and awful night of Reconstruction, 
following swift upon the storm of | 
Civil War with ts unparallelled de- | 


threatened the very foundations of 
civilization in all the Southern States. 
The bonds between the races were 
broken at last. The negro neither | 
made nor endorsed all the demands | 
that were made in his behalf. 
knew they wereimpossible. Still he 
was profoundly influenced by them. 
In slavery he was like an animal in 


harness was off, but still the habit 
of obedience and the force of affec 
tion endured and prevented a run- 
away. In Reconstruction came a 
consciousness of being unharnessed, 
ubhitched, unbridled and unrestrain- 
ed. The wildest excesses followed. 
The machinery of government was 
seized in every Southern State by 
men recently slaves, now guided by 
political adventurers, Southern halls 
of legislation once glorified by the 
eloquence of Patrick Henry, the 
wisdom of Marshall, or the patriot 
ism of Washington now resounded 
with the drunken snorings or the un- 


and closed their eyes. 


vanished. The family cook now de 
manded to be known as Mrs. Jack- 
son, and the chambermaid as Miss 
Marguerite. I know an unmarried 
negress, about twenty-five years of 
uge, the mother of three illegitimate 
children, who requires her own chil 
dren to call her on all occassions, 
‘‘Miss Mary.’’ It was not a time for 
the learning of new trades by the 
emancipated race. It was not at a 
time for new industries, or increxsed 
efficiency of labor. The negro was 
intoxicated with the license of free- 
dom, the North was blinded by sen- 
timentality and the passions of war ; 
the South was fighting for civiliza- 
tion and existence. It is all over 
now. I forbear to characterize it 
further. Some day the historian, 
the poet, the painter, the dramatist 
will picture Reconstruction and will 
muke the saddest picture in the an- 
nals of the English-speaking race. 

But Reconstruction is ended at 
last. For the first time since 1870 
the National House of Representa- 
tives contains not a single negro. 

For the first time our history 
the American negro is almost friend- 


most of whom preached and prac | 


struction of life and property, now | 


harness, well trained, gentle, and | 
affectioeate; in early freedom the | 


meaning gibberish of Cuffee and | 


that he should be dispersed among 
the white people, living wi-h them 
and learning their ways, than to be 
deported to Africa, or segregated 
somewhere in America, to work out 
slowly a separate and distinct negro 
civilization. 

The tutelage of the negro is not 
yet complete. It lasted through six 
generations of slavery, directed by 
Southern whites. It has continued 
through one generation of freedom, 
directed by Northern whites, acting 
though Federal legislation, through 
| Federal courts, and turough political, 

| educational and religious missionar- 
ies working among the negroes in 
| the Southern States. The folly and 
the futility of Northern tutelage is 
‘now fully demonstrated; and the 
negro is again under the tutelage of 
‘the South, to remain there until the 
| race problem is finally settled. 
The real question is not one of | 








whether the necessary tutelage of | 
the negro under the white race shall 
be one of friendship and sympathy 
or one of prejudice and hostility. To 
such a question only one answer is 
possible. It would be a cruelty 
‘greater than slavery to leave this 
' nelpless race, this child race, to work 
out its own salvation in fierce and 
| hostile competition with the strong- 
‘est and best developed race on the 
globe. The negro can expect no 
peculiar development in the South. 
He must aim at white civilization ; 
and must reach it through the sup- 
port, guidance and control of the 
white people among whom he lives. 
He must regain the active friend- 
ship and affection of the Southern 
whites. He will do soif let alone by 
the North. The South once liked 
him and loved him, and will do so 





Sambo. Negro strumpets in silks and | again if he will permit and deserve 
satins led wild orgies at inaugural | it. 
balls in marble halls that blushed | arms and legal enactment, has given 
“Uncle Tom’’ | him physical freeiom ; but moral and 
and ‘“‘Aunt Susan” were now entirely | intellectual 





less The North, tired of negro 
politicians and negro beggars, is be- 
ginning to say: ‘*We have helped 
the negro enough; let him now help 
himself and work out his own salva- 
tion.’’ The South, worn out with 
strife over the negro and supporting 
with difficulty its awful burden of 
negro ignorance, inefliviency and 
criminality is beginning to ask 
whether the race is really capable of 
development, or is a curse anda 
hindrance inthe way of Southers 
progress and civilization. 

‘he two races are drifting apart. 
They were closer together in slavery 
than they have been since. Old time 
sympathies, triendships and affec- 
tions created by two centuries of 
slavery, are rapidly passing away. 
A single generation of freedom has 
almost destroyed them. Unless a 
change is made, coming generations 
will be separated by active hatred 
and hostility: The condition of the 
negro is indeed pitiful; and his pros- 
pects for the future are durk and 
gloomy. There is no solution of the 
problem, unless it is dealt with from 
the standpoint of reason and experi- 
ence, without prejudice or fanuti- 
cism. 

The negro isachild race. If iso- 
lated from the world and left to him- 
self, he might Brow into manhood 
along separate lines and developa 
negro Civilization ; but in the United 
States such isolation and such de- 
velopment are quite impossible. The 
negro here is bound to be under the 
tutelage and control of the whites. 
No legal enactment, no political agi- 
tation, no scheme of education can 
alter thisfact. Itis better for the 





worked outa future along lines tur 











negro that it should beso; better 


The North, through force of 


freedom must come 
through the help of the descendants 
of his former masters. If this help 
be not given, there is no hope for the 
race. Against the prejudice and | 
passion, the neglect and oppression, | 
the competition and hostility which | 
will inevitably result from acontinu | 
ance of the relations now existing | 
between tbe two races in the South 
the negro will be ground to powder 
His progress depends absolutely upon 
the restoration of friendly relations 
with the whites Nor is this a mat- 
ter of easy accomplishment. Two 
things are requisite : 

1. The withdrawal of the negro 
from politics. 

2. His increased efficiency as a 
laborer. 

The withdrawal of the negro from 
politics is now being accomplished 
by legislation in the various South- 
ern States. If this is interrupted by 
the North, and the old battle of Re- 
construction fought again, the result 
will be the complete and final 
estrangement of the two races, with 
prejudice and hostility too intense 
to permit their living peacexble to- 
gether. 

Greuter industrial efficiency would 
prove an everlasting bond between 
the races in the South. Itisthereal 
key to the problem. Let the negro 
make himself incispensable as a 
workman, and he may rely upon the 
friendship and affection of the whites. 
But the best energies of the race 
since emancipation have been 
diverted from industrial fields into 
politics, preaching and education. 
Until recently its leaders have not 
regarded industrial effort as a means 
of progress. But publicsentiment in 
the South still welcomes the negro to 
every field of labor that he is capable 
of performing. The whole field of 
industry is opentohim. The South- 
ern whites are not troubled by his 
efficiency, but by his inefficiency. 
For a full generation the negro has 
had opportunity to control every in- 
dustry in the South. Had he devoted 
himself upon the emancipation to 
manual labor and the purchase of 
land instead of to politics, religion 
and education, he would own to-day 
at least one-half the soil of the 
Southern States. 

There is abundant room for North- 





| 
| 
| 
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the Southern negro. A Hampton In- 
stitute, or a Tuskeegee, should “el 
established in every Congressional | 
district. But this alone will not | 
suffice. The negro laborer, like the | | 


white laborer, needs the industrial | 
training of his daily employer. He | 
needs, daily and hourly, the sym- | 
pathy, encouragement, iesirentaen, | 
admonition and restraint of his, 
white employer. These are given to | 
the white boy or girl; and are re. | 
ceived usually with willingness and | 
profit. But such help is not given to. 
the negro; nor is it desired. Negro 
children are less courteous to white | 
people now than white children were 
to negroes during slavery. | 
The negro race is a child race and | | 
must remain in tutelage for years to | 
come ; in tutelage nut of colleges and | 
universities, but of industrial | | 
schools, of skilled and efficient labor, 
of character building by honest | 


He | tutelage versus self-government, but | work and honest dealing of good | 


habits and good manners, of respect | 
for elders and superiors, of daily em 
ployment on the farm, in the house- | 
hold, the shop, the forest, the forest, | 
the factory, and the mine. Slavery | 
gave the negro a better industrial | 
training than he has to-day. = Free- | 
dom has increased his zeal and his | 
opportunity, but diminished his skil). | 
The door of his cpportunity will not 
always be open. He must enter | 
now If hedo not, he will remain | 
for awhile among the races of the | 
earth a dull and stupid draught ani- | 
mal; and finally will pass away, in- 
competent. Bu', with the help of 
the white race he may obtain oypor- 
tunity to develop his powers, hemay 
subdue his animal passions and cul- 
tivate his gentler emotions, may 
train his physical strength into, skill 
and power, may grow from child- 
hood into mature manhood; and in 
the Province of God may yet add 
strength to the civilization of a peo- 


ple who, through the tutelage of 
slavery, with sorrow and tears, “with 
labor and anguish, with hope and 
charity brought him from barbarism 
to civilization, from heathenism to 


| Christianity. 
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Every mother can have, free, our % 
book on the disorders ane chi Idren-- 
stomach troubles, worm wil 


. It 1 
save many a medical bill, Tt teaches 
ot 


the us 
FREY’S 


VERMIFUGE 


A remedy especially adapted to 
delicate stomach of childhood. It 
cured snilren for 50 years, Bottle’ As 
mai!, 25 cent 


—. &S. FREY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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When constipation causes pain, 
When your head does ache, 
When pimples break out on your 
face 
Then Ripans Tabules take. 
The Tabules taken regular 
Will cure dyspepsia quite, 
Biliousness will soon knock out 
And set your liver rignt. 





There is scarcely any condition of ill-health 
that is not benefited by the occasional use 
of R'Il'P*-A‘N’S Tabule, and the price, 10 for 
5 cents, does not bar them from any home or 
justify any one in enduring ills thatare easily 
cured. For sale by druggists. 











Southern 
Railway. 


The Standard Railway 
of, the ‘SOUTH 
The Direct Line to all Points. 


TEXAS, 
CALIFORNIA, 
FLORIDA, 
CUBA and 
PORTO RICO. 








ern } philanthropy in helping to uplift 
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Ellwood “Steel Wire Fences. 


Six styles—18 to 58 inches—best steel wires, 
heavily galvanized. Expansion 
| tion provided for. Every 
Sold by local agents. If no agent in your 
town write to the makers, 
American Stee! & Wire Co., 


| eo = 
| a 
r f\ 
} 
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and contrae- 


Chicago or New York 


rod guaranteed, | 


| Strictly FIRT-CLASS Equipment 
on all Through and Local Trains: 

| Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars on all 
Night Trains; Fast and Safe Sched. 
| ules, 

Travel by the Southern and you 
| are assured a Safe, Comfortable and 
| Expeditious Journey. 


| APPT ad General Eaforreorisne, Tables, Rates 
R. L. VERNON, F. R. DARBY, 
TPA CP. &T, ag 
| Charlotte, N.C, Asheville, ae 
No TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS, | 
Man soeaen cM wea | 


rat. Man, 
WASHINGTON, D, C, 


GP. 





Trade Mark Registered. 


THE MEDICAL WONDER 


KS VEX. 
WH TO STAY 
aCURED. 


MANUFACTURED BY- 


E BOBBITT DRUG COMPANY. 
RALEIGH 
ie 


CT 




















Why 
Delay? 


a has been Panda arth demonstrated that 


RHEUMACIDE 


Will cure Rheumatism in every 
form, andit seldom fails—does it nd 
thoroughly that a return is unusua]. 


Why’ Suffer? 


© Physicians who prescribe common 
cooking soda for rheumatism will 
tell you that it is incurable. Perhaps 
you have rubbed with some cheg 
liniment and have concluded th at it 
isincurable.?. 














AREUMACILE 


Consists of neurly a dozen powerful 
extracts, combined in proper propor. 
tions. That is why it has merit, 
why it cures. 

All Druggists sell it. Many pbysi- 
clans prescribe it. All physiciang 
will prescribe it when they once learn 
thatitis a real discovery.” Rhen. 
macide, in the treatment of rheuma- 
tic and other blocd troubles, is equa) 
to quinine in treating, malarial ¢ dis. 


& & FF 
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No black powder shells on the market 
formity and strong sliocoting qualities. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 


te 





INCHESTER 


**NEW RIVAL ”’ 
FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS 


Sure fire and waterproof. 


compare with the ‘‘NEW RIVAL” in uni- 
Get the genuine. 
New Haven, Conn, 


PsA aa 4 











Basil lata x 


A ROMANCE OF THE CIVIL WAR, 


Containing 229 pages, by F. A. MITCHELL, ane 


of United States Army. Have you read it? If not then 
you send at once before they are all taken. 


Here’s what 


the Evansville Journal says, “Contains plenty of stirrin 


number only, which we are sen 


ror ing free of cha 
subscription to our publication, 


incidents and hair breadth ese os s told ina very entertaining manner.” 


We have a lima ted 
rge to every one who sends 40 cents fora year’s 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Address at once: 


SOUTHERN FRUIT AND TRUCK GROWER. 
102 E. Sights $t., , Chattancega, Tene 








PLANT COTTON 





With a Cole Cotton Pianter and 
it will be well done. 


A Few Plain Facts--Drops, 2nroll- 


ed seed with- 
outa skip; puts them exactly same depth aly 
the time; covers without fail; depth and quan- 
tity of seed quickly adjusted to suit; plants on 
ridge or on level; will level down the ridge to 
suit; runs closer to stumps, rocks and end of 
rows than any other planter; easiest to handle; 
you can keep it on ridge with mule walking in 
the middle. It is compact, durable, efficient. It 
never fails. We guarantee it to be well made 
and do what we say. 


Are you looking for a cheap plant- 
er or the best yet made? The best 
will pay for itself, and you can get 
it by sending $6.75 to 

THE COLE MEF'’G. 
Cc harlotte, 


Co. 
i a OF 


THE STATE. 


The Leading Paper of South Carslis: 
PUBLISHED AT COLUMBIA, B. € 
DAILY AND SEMI-WEERLY. 
$8.00 a Yea 
2.00a * 
The Semi-Weekly State, issued 


Tuesday and Friday contains the 
latest telegraphic news from al? 
over South Carolina. 

If you want to keep up with 


the times, subscribe for 


THE STATE... 


Write for Sample Copy. 
Address oe oa % 
THE STATE C¢ IMPANY, 


COLUMBIA'S 0. 


SSE se @ 2 22-9 


Really Now 











Aren’t 52 issues of such a Jour- 
3 nal as THE PROGRESSIVE 
é FARMER worth ONE DOLLAB 
of any man’s money ? : 
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| SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY. 
| Its Magnificent Through and Local 


| Passenger Service Between th 

East and South and South- 

west. 

THE SEABOARD AIR LINE 
/RATLWAY is called THE CAPITAL 
| CITY LINE, because it enters the 
| capitals of the six States which it 
| traverses, exclusive of the National 
, Capital, through which its trains run 
| solid from New York to Jacksonville 
and Tampa, Florida. Itruns through 
Richmond, Va., Raleigh, N. C., Co 
lumbia, 8S. C., ‘Atlanta, Ga., M mnt 
gomery, Ala., and Tallahassee, Fla. 

The road will continue to run the 
famous FLORIDA AND METRO 
POLITAN LIMITED, and the FLOR 
IDA AND ATLANTA FAST MAIL 
TRAINS affording the only through 
limited service daily, including Sun- 
day, between New York and waoriie la, 
and is the shortest line between th 
points. 

These splendidly modern trains of 
the SEABOARD AIR LINE RAI 
WAY arrive at, and depart from 
Pennsylvania Railway Ste ations * 
Washington, Baltimore, Phila: 
phia and New York, earrying Pull. 
man’s most improved vt gp ta rent, 
with unexcelled dining car ser 
compartment, drawing room and 
srvation cars. It has Pullman «er. 
vice five times per week each way 
from Washington to the celebrated 
resort, Pinehurst, N.C, 

i. It has the short line to and from 
| Richmond, Norfolk, Portsmou' A 
| Raleigh, Southern Pines, Colum! 
| Savannah, Jacksonville, Tampu and 

| Atlanta and the principal cities be 

| tween the South and East. Itis 
| the direct route to Athens, Aug! sta 
‘and Macon 

In Atlanta, direct connections 8 
» adein the Union Station for Chat 
anooga, Nashville and Memphis, «! 
for New Orleans and all points iD 

Texas, California and Mexico. 

In addition, itis the only line op 
erating through trains, and Pullman 
sleeping cars between Atlanta and 
Norfolk, where connections are made 
with the Old Dominion Steamship 
Company, from New York, the M. « 
M. T. Company, from Boston and 
Providence, the Norfolk & Wash 
ington Steamboat Company, trom 
Washington, the Baltimore Stea™ 
Packet Company, from Baltimore, 
and the N. Y P &N. Railway, from 
New York and Philadelphia. 

Through Pullman cars also oper 
ate on quick schedules between Jac! 
sonville and St. Louis, via Montice 
lo, and between Jacksonville : and 
New Orleans, in addition to throu igh 
trains with Buffet Chair Cars be- 
tween Savannah and Montgomery: 

The local train + ervice is first-clus* 
with most convenient schedules 

In fact the SEABOARD AIR L INE 
| RAILWAY will ticket passengers for 
‘any points, affording the quickest 
schedules, ‘finest trains, and most 
comfortable service. Its 1,000 mile 
books sold at $25.00 are good from 
Washington, D. ©., over the entire 
system of 2,600 miles ineluding Flor 
ida. 
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Farmers’ Meetings. 
yEETING OF FRANKLIN COUNTY ALLI- 
ANCE. 





-respondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
The Franklin County Farmers’ 
Alliance convened with Newport 
Sub., 11th inst., and was opened 
in due form by our worthy President, 
Bro. J. M. Lamm. Notwithstanding 
the busy work season, our delega- 
tion was fairly good. There was 
more harmony, unity of action, and 
protherly love manifested than at 
any previous meeting it has been 
our pleasure to attend. 

After calling for reports from the 
committees, Bro. I. E. Mathews was 
ted as one to fill out the num- 
r on Good of Order. Bro. J. M. 


cor 


7 
eit 


be 


White made a motion that the dele- | 


rates from each Sub. select the very 
best mun in their respective Alliances 
to be appointed by the County Lec. 
turer to assist him in working up 
and reorganizing the dormant Subs. 
in the county, and that each one of 
these appointed would endeavor to 
reorganize one Sub. by our next 
quarterly meeting. The above mo- 
tion was adopted. Bro. Robt. Cooper 
was appointed to draft resolutions 
of thanks to this Alliance and vicin- 
ity, which were unanimously adop- 
ted. 

Several talks were made-on buy- 
ing through the co-operative sys- 
tem, and on the importance of tra- 
ding through our State Business 
Agency. Good talks by several of 
the brethren were made on the finan- 
cial improvoments of the farmers. 
The Progressive Farmer was fre- 
quently mentioned and two subscrip- 
tions received, which I send herwith. 

Bro. H. A. Hines dropped in a 
question to be discused at our next 
meeting: ‘‘Whoisan Allianceman?”’ 

The next quarterly meeting is to 
be held with Justice Sub. 

W.H.S, Sec’y. 

Franklin Co., N. C. 


ho 


WILSON COUNTY ALLIANCE. 





Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

The Wilson County Alliance met 
with Rock Ridge Sub. April 11th. 
We are glad to say that we had Bro. 
T. B. Parker, State Business Agent, 
with us. After the Alliance was 
opened, we left off business and 
called on Bro. Parker to give usa 
lecture, which he did. His remarks 
were based mostly on the importance 
of organization. For about one hour 
and a half Bro. Parker told us prac- 
tical truths in an interesting way. 

After Bro. Parker's talk an inter- 
mission was given for dinner, after 
which we transacted the business of 
the Order. 

Iam proud to say that I believe 
that the farmers of Wilson are wak- 
ing up somewhat to a sense of their 
duty. Weare glad to hear that the 
Alliance in adjoining counties is 
booming. 

Brethren, let us stand firm. The 
outlook is brightening. 

J. H. FLowers, Sec’y. 

Wilson Co., N. C. 
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THE ALLIANCE IN JACKSON. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
We held our April meeting with 
Love’s Chapel Sub. on Thursday, 
April 11th. Our meeting was small 
but very enthusiastic. We had only 
three Subs represented, but all pres- 
ent seemed in good cheer and said 
enough Alliancemen were present 
to keep Jackson County Alliance 
alive, that as long as the members 
present lived Jackson County Alili- 
unce should not die. We now look 
for some more new members, also 
for one or two new Subs. to join us 
soon. Let it be so, is the earnest de- 

sire of all true members. 

T. M. FRIzELL, Sec’y. 

Jackson Co. N. C. 
ei Ps 8) 9 


IN SAMPSON AND WILSON COUNTIES. 





Secretary Parker Attended Their Alliance 
Meetings—Reports From All Counties 
Quite Encouraging. 


‘rrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

It was my pleasure to attend the 
County Alliance meetings in Wilson 
and Sampson last week. We met the 
cotheen of Wilson at Rock Ridge, 

Thursday, 11th. I do not recall the 
number of Sub. Alliances that were 
represented, but there were a goodly 
number of Alliancemen present. 
All seemed to be hupeiul und thought 
brighter days for the Alliance are 
hearat hand. I was unable to stay 
for the afternoon session, so do not 
know what business came before 
them. The brethren and sisters had 
Provided a most Sumptuous dinner 
and after partaking of that Bro. L. 

Newsom took me to Lucama 
where I boarded the train for Rose- 

TO So as to be present at the reor- 
Sanization of Sampson County Alli- 





acce the next day. In this connec- 
tion I wish to say that around Luca- 
ma there are as fine farming lands 
as I have ever seen and many of 
the farms are owned by Alliance- 
men whose doors are always wide 
open to any member of the “‘frater- 
nity’? who may be 


journeying 
through that section. 


At Salembtrg, the place selected 
for the reorganization of Sampson 
County Alliance, I met quite an as- 
semblage of Alliance pec pleand non- 
Alliance people. The fcrenoon was 
devoted to addresses and the after 
noon to the work of re-organization, 
and the regular order of business. 
During the intermission the ladies 
spread one of the best dinners that 
it has been my privilege to be at in 
quite a while. he people showed 
their appreciation by partaking of 
it freely. The Salemburg people 
did themselves proud on this occa- 
sion. I think that every one who 
attended enjoyed the day. 

The principals of the high school 
there, whose names I failed to get, 
dismissed the scholars at 11 o’clock, 
many of whom, with the teachers, 
attended all the exercises including 
dinner, except the ‘‘executive ses- 
sion’? of the Alliance. I counted 
thirty nine Alliancemen in the Hall 
and there may have been others on 
the outside. Again I had to leave 
before the session was over, but not 
until after they had elected their 
officers, the names of which I pre- 
sume will be furnished you by their 
Country Secretary, and is a guaran- 
tee that these brethren mean busi- 
ness. 

We reorganized with ten Subs. 
represented. Owing to a mistake in 
date given out for this meeting, two 
Subs. failed to have representatives 
at the reorganization. It was very 
gratifying to hear the many words 
of encouragement coming from the 
brethren which plainly showed that 
they realized the benefits of organi- 
zation. 

State Lecturer Bain was with us 
and added very materially to the 
pleasures of the occasion. We left 
him in charge und therefore rested 
easy, knowing . that the brethren 
were in good hands. 

If we do not often hear from these 
brethren with good reports, we shall 
be disappointed and lose faith in 
signs. 

In conclusion will say that the re- 
ports that have come in since the 
the county meetings show an in- 
creased interest, in some instances 
very marked. With discretion and 
proper effort I see no reason why 
the Alliance should not move for- 
ward. Fraternally, 

T. B. PARKER, Sec’y. 


The Markets. 


RALEIGH COTTON. 


RALeEIGH, N. C., April 20, 1901. 
New cotton— 








Strict good middling............ 844 
Strict-middling................-. 8 
TAR oro, 5 aca osm enteaeas 7% 


Receipts—bales. Market steady. 
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WILMINGTON MARKET. 


« 


Wixmineton, N.C., April 20, 1901. 


N. C. Bacon— 
12 Re eRe *,.12 @ 13 
ROWIGORS «6 oic ss sce soa 8 @ 10 
OR ats cule sosiele 8 @ 10 
PEANUTS— 
oS OY 70 
‘s Extra Prime...-»..75 
OD 80 
WG, RR. one hs ec 50 
“extra prime....... 55 
SS NO hs oon 60 
ns ich so te cae 80 
CHICKENS— 
“TO OND 25@ 30 
TU AR orrinemainy 15@ 25 
TOBIN oie cic 5 0 0 ain 'o gn aes 25 
NOMI oe ica s'sis'u: 0 0 cone 5K%@ 6% 
Sweet Potatoes........... 70 
Eggs, per dozen.......... 124%@13 


Corn, white, per bushel..60 @62 
Spirits turpentine, per gal, 33 @34 
Turkeys, live, per lb 9 @l10 

ss dressed, perlb..12 @l14 


BALTIMORE BUTTER MARKET. 


Ba.LtimorgE, April 20, 1901. 
Creamery Separator,extra,22 @22% 
firsts...21 @21% 

és “ seconds, 19 @20 

Md. and Va. prints, extras, 23 

‘“ firsts...21 @22 

6 “ ed seconds, 17 @19 
Egge, strictly fresh, doz, 13% 


NEW YORK FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 


New York, April 20, 1901. 





Asparagus, N. C., doz. 
NSRP OO 2.50@3.00 
Cabbage, Ch’n, small bbl. 
Sn ania tiie hie gajeals 2.00 
Strawberries, Ch’n, in ice 
boxes, quart............ 30@ 35 
Lettice, N.C., per bbl.. 2.50@4.50 
6 Ch'nand N.C. bu. 
basket...... walses cag 75 @1.25 





The Thinkers. 


CUUNTRY VS. CITY POLITICS. 








There is reason for modifying 
great glorying on the part of parti- 
zans when victory comes in towns. 
The facts need to be known before 
great exultation is indulged. There 
is more corruption in the towns than 
in the country. That which is pur- 
est and most truly American in this 
land is in the rural districts. Tne 
conserving forces are wielded for the 
greater part by the great middle 
class of land owners who live out on 
their farms. The masses of ignorant 
and debauched voters and scheming 
and corrupt poiliticians of the cities 
and towns are untrustworthy. 


republic would be in peril. Let not 
unwitting and loyal partizans throw 
up their hats too lustily at the news 
of victory in off years among the 
towns of the country. They do not 
signify any premonitions of the 
status of Stutes. When the time 
rolls around to decide upon issues 
tha: involve the moral and material 
well being of the State or the nation 
and all the people are aroused there- 
by to act,and moral and latent forces 
of the people in the rural districts 
are broaght into play, the safest re- 
sults are always to be expectefi from 
elections. The country folk and 
town folk very often, atleast, do not 
see alike in these contests.—Rev. P. 
R. Law, in Lumberton Robesonian. 
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GOOD ROADS. 


We have previously stated that 
the loss incurred by bad roads in the 
United States amounts to about six 
million dollars annually. 

With these figures staring them in 
the face we cannot see how any far- 
mer—for the farmer is the man 
upon whom this loss falls—can fail 
to see the wisdom in spending a few 
dollars each year for the cause of 
good roads. This enormous loss 
falls more heavily upon the South 
than upon any other section, because 
its railroad facilities are more limi- 
ted than other sections and the haul 
to market or shipping point is 
greater. 

To give some idea of the great 
waste of energy and force that bad 
roads incur, it is only necessary to 
say that recent experiments by ex- 
perts shows the following results: 

“The load that one horse can 
move on iron ralils on a level road 
requires a horse and a half on level 
asphalt pavements, three and a half 
horses on the best Belgian block 
pavement, seven horses on cobble 
stones, 20 horses on ordinary dirt 
roads and 40 horses on sand.”’ 

This would go to show that the 
farmers who hauls his product over 
on ordinary dirt road, when it is in 
even fair condition, is required to 
supply just twenty times as much 
power as the roads is required to 
supply to move the same amount of 
product. 

In the Eastern part of the State 
where the roads are sandy, this 
power has to be doubled. 

Ina great many sections of the 
State rock for macadam is not avail- 
able, and good roads necessarily cost 
more. 

In the oil belts of Pennsylvania 
and the adjacent territory, crude oil 
has been used for road-making with 
very satisfactory results. 

This oil is cheap and can be pur- 
chased at the wells at a small cost. 

It is claimed that a road treated 
to the oil process is both water and 
dust proof It is to be hoped, now, 
that a new impetus has been given 
to road building in this State, the 
good work will go on until every 
county has good roads. The money 
spent in building good roads brings 
better and surer interest than any 
investment the farmer can made. 

When the farmers of North Caro- 


lina realize tkis they will have taken | 


a long step forward.—Charlotte 


News. 


I have taken The Progressive Far- | 


mer about 13 years, and before I 
would be without it I would work 


between midnight and day to get) 


the money to pay for it.—Bryant 
Thompson, Moore Co., N. C. 





There is more Catarrl in this gection of the | 


country than all other diseases put together, 
and until the last few years was supposed to 
incurable, For a great many years comors pro- 
nounced it a local disease, and prescribed local 
remedies, and by constantly failing to cure with 
local treatment, pronounced it incurable, -Sci- 
ence has proven catarrh to be a constit al 
, and, therefore, requires constitut 
treatment. Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manuf 
by F. J. Cheney &Co., Toledo, Ohio, istheonly 
ituti cure on the market. It is 





taken 
nternally in doses from 10 drops to a teaspoon- 
fri It acts om the blood Tr. mucous 


of the 


They offer one hundred 
for it fails to 


to cure. Send fot 
¥.J. mone: Adar -, Toledo, O. 


Druggiste, 75¢. 


In | 
their hands the highest weal of the | 


TROUBLES PROMPTLY CURED. 





A Sample Bottle Sent FREE by Mail. 





|KIDNEY AND BLADDER | 
| 
| 


Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the won- 
derful new discovery in medical sci- | 
ence, fulfils every wish in promptly 
curing kidney, bladder and uric acid | 
troubles, rheumatism and pain in the | 
back. It corrects inability to hold | 
water and scalding pain in passing | 
it, or bad effects following the use of | 
liquor, wine or beer, and overcomes | 
that unpleasant necessity of being | | 

compelled to go often during the day | 
and getup many times during the | 
night. The mind and the extraordi 
nary effect of the Swamp-Root is 
soon realized. It stands the highest | 
for its wonderful cures of the most | 
distressing cases. | 

Swamp-Root is not recommended | 
for everything, but if you have kid- | 
ney, liver, bladder or uric acid trou- | 
ble you will find it just the remedy | 
you need. 

If you need a medicine you should 
have the best. Sold by druggists in 
fifty-cent and one-dollar sizes. You 
may have a sample bottle of this 
wonderful new discovery and a book 
that tells all about it and its great 
cures, both sent absolutely free by 
mail. Address Dr. Kilmer & Co., 
Binghamton, N. Y. When writing, 
mention that you read this gen- 
erous offer in the Raleigh ‘‘Pro- 
gressive Farmer.”’ 


———RDOKS 


Every Farmer and Farmer's Son 
SHOULD READ! 


The following books combine 
the results of the very latest and 
best science with the*best skill 
of practical farm work and man- 
agement. Each one is written 
by a specialist who has attained 
reputation for long continued 
and conscientious work. Every 
volume is readable, simple, clear- 
cut, practical, up to date, and 
throughly scietific and reliable. | 
Every farmer who strives to 
keep abreast of the times should | 
read them. | 
L. H. Bailey’s Principles of Agriculture... " 
A.I. Root’s A. B. C. of Bee Culture............ 











Henry Stewart’s The Domestic Sheep......... 1.60 
Voorhees’ Book on Fertilizers.................06 1.00 
Practical APSO MItUTO........:000rsccrerseccsesseseses se Be 


Any of the above valuable books 
will be sent postpaid upon receipt 
of price. Address: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 





| Speeches ot 


RALEIGH, N. ©. | 


on solid leather trees. 
Derable, Elastic, Ficx- 


GADDLES = ~My Bap for rider and 


horses’ 
back, Warranted not Ay ure, Wholesa: le prices 
from producer to 


) cent stamp 
our large Illustrated Catal atl, Saddles, etc, 
W. H. Dillingham ac Go., Louisville Ky. 


Mentin inthis paper when you write. 


CABBAGE SEEDS 


——a.xv PLANTS 


of undoubted purity and ex 


cellence. Pedigreed stock. 


Price-list Free....... 


Tillinghast Seed Co., 
La Puiumg, Pa. 


THE LITERARY 
DIGEST jive rinistracca 


“All the Periodicals in One.’ 





TYPICAL OPINIONS OF 

Edwin Markbam, Brooklyn, W. ¥.: “The LITERARY 
DIGEST isa time-saver, a money-saver, anda 
worry-saver. It threshes out the world "for me 
every week. I know of nothing better of its 
kind in the periodical field; and I always rec- 
ommend it to mv friends ”’ 


Edmund Clarence Stedman writes: “In this,7my 
country home, THE LITERARY DIGEstT is the 
only weekly that can not be spared. I rely up- 
on it for my sure and quick knowledge of the 
eurrent scientific, literary, politic al move 
ments and results, and really think itb as come 
to be the best-edited journal of its kind.’ 


Bishop F. 0, Nuntington, D. D., LL. D., Diocese of 
Central New York: “With my family I read ev- 
ery number of THE LITERARY DIGEST with 
much interest, and then send it to my son,a 
clergyman,” 


Seymour 0, Thompson, Counsellor at Law, New 
York City: “I do youno more than justice in 
saying that I am able to indorse everything you 
claim for THE LITERARY DiGEstr. Itis by far 
the most meritorious publication that comes to 
my desk.” 


Senator William P. Frye: “It will afford immense 
assistance to the scholars of the country.” 


E. P. Powell, 0. 0., In Unity, Chicago, Ill.: ‘The 


LITERARY Digest is an absolute necessity to 
those who would keepin line with the progress 
of thought and achievement. I do not see how 
any thinking man can get along without it.” 


10 Cents Per Copy. $3.00 Per Year. 
Send for Descriptive Circular. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
NrEw YORK. 





WANTED: : = Print sober, industri- 


position as ad. 
man on evening daily, or manager country 


weekly. Give full partie —.. 
. PRINTER, 


Danville, Va. 


‘“‘ THE LIVES OF DISTINGUISHED | 
NORTH CAROLINIANS.” 
», | Should be in the Library or Book- 


case of Every Patriotic 
Tar Heel. 


Portiaits 


No. 647 Main Bt, 





Biographies and Best Known 
Badger, Swain, Ruffin, Bragg, Graham, Moore, 
— rew, Pender, Ramseur, Grimes and Hill: 
andsome Book of 600 pages. Price, #2. 

W ith The Progressive Farmer one year, $2.75. 
Address all orders to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 





N. C. Official Farmers’ 


phate. 


send your orders to this office. 


Alliance Guano, 


N. C. Official Farmers’ Alliance Acid Phos- 


Progressive Farmer Guano, 
Muriate of Potash, Kainit, Nitrate of Soda, 


Cotton Seed Meal, Etc. 


If there is no agent who sells the Alliance Brands near you, 


T. B. PARKER, 8. B. A., HILLsBoro, N. C. 





Prof. Oscar 


ernment as the most expert 
the age. 


GLEASON’S ¢ HORSE ¢ BOOK. 


400 PAGES, 130 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Renowned throughout America and recognized by the United States Gov 


The whole work 
-—comprises—, 
—-History,~ 
Breeeding, Training, Breaking, Driving, Feeding, 
Grooming, Shoeing Doctoring, Telling Age, and General care of the Horse 


R. Gleason, 


and successful horseman of 








| 


| 





| 





4 UUUING « GAL ones 











ss 





illustration in the $2 edition, but is 
heavy, tough paper binding. 


mer one year forlonly $1.25 
Address : 





This remarkable work was first sold exclusively by agents at $2 per 
copy. A new edition has been issued which contains ever word and every 


We are prepared to make this great offer : 
tions (not your own) to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER - Satie - renewals 
(other than your own) and we will send you 

We will send’any one a ee this ~ 


THE omit sty 


printed on lighter paper and has # 
Send us $1 in new subscrip 


a y free 
x and "7h The *Broreasive + od 


RALEIGH,4N. C 


SUBSCRI BERS | | 


Davie, Macon, Murpby, Gaston, 


———= 

Two hundred bushels of po- 
tatoes remove eighty pounds 

+3, Of “actual” Potash from the 
soil. Unless this quantity 
is returned to the soil, 
the following crop will 
materially decrease, 


















We have books telling about 
composition, use and value 
fertilizers for various crop®. 

They are sent free, 


'. GERMAN KALI WORKS, 


93 Nassau Ste. 
New York, 





ALLIANGE. “PAIGE LIST, 


a to Market Fluctuations. 











GROCERIES. 
| | Coffee, Arbuckles, roasted— 


Fe Si cinstnenimasancsmeiveaenee 
60 Ibs..... : 
Coffee, Green— 
Prime acts 
i eee 
Good Pe cidisviass 
Medium Rio.............c00.ce00 
Low Grade Rio 
Flour— 


BAAR TICS, va cisisicnes sensvssscgenssiceiveanteeel #4 25 
Fancy.... B 

Dandy 
Winne 
Princess. 


Sugai and Molasses— 
Granulated Sugar 5 
No. 7, very light brown oF 
No.9. light brown.......... 
oe: gn 
by 1 Porto Rico Molasses... 

2 Porto Rico 
be Porto Rico ahd 
Vanilla Drip Syrup... 
White Rose Corn Syrup.. 
Oil— 















Keronenie, Aladin... ..ccssscseccscossacecsueses 12% 
= Standard White............... ll 
Black Pepper, best Sifted...........cccresccosseccensees 15 
Soda, Baking— 
112 Ibs BOM... ncsesevsunescnse vn semmanseoeveensecnesesemeving 
Bi Carb, Nickle pk 


s., 60 lbs ge ASEC....0 
Bi Carb, in assorte pkgs., 60 
| Starch. Celluloid, per 4 case.. 
Elastic Starch, per 34 case eases 
Ivory Starch, per %e case 
Tobacco— 
| Plum Tobacco lasecccnccagesessseasoecesenesannsassnerageens 


b case 


Fig “ 
Battle Ax‘ 


— and Hominy— 


| 
| 
| 
| r barrel 





zr eee 

Rolled Oats— 

| Per barrel ...... 
4 “ 
Lake F ish— 

| 100 Ib kegs cas etnks ch pebaseonsdauvaeneducesbaleeaaiiineanna 3 00 
RED: SP OPE oe, soinstueCeaneonavacsonedseceinss eae 2 50 

Lard— 


Pure Lard, in tierces.. ana sueganeneuconial 
( ‘ompound Lard in tierces..sscscccsssssscuee 
The above Lard in following packages— 
Tubs, 80 lbs. ec. over tierces. 
Tubs, 55 Ibs. 4c. over tierces. 
Pails, 20 Ibs. 14e. over tierces. 
Cans, gross weight: 

50 Ib. case of 2 cans, 4c. over tierces, 
20 1b. case of 4 cans, » Se. over tierces, 
10 lb, case of 6 cans, 4c. over tierces. 











SEEDS, 
Clover Seed— 
Red Clover, good, per bushel............ 6 40 
ss as prime, i EEX. 675 
“ “+ ‘Cholee, 6 ee 700 
Grass Seed— 
by imothy , Prime, per bushel... ..$2 27 
“6 Choice me . 235 ° 
Ore hard, Grass, Prime “ La 
Choice “ 135 
Tall Meadow Oat, Prime, per bus... 1 10 
« Choice, a! 120 
Red Top, Prime, per 100 Ibs in chaff, 2 28 
o <a hoice, per pound............ ~ nn 
Seed Oats— 
Red Rust Proof, PPE sec cpicscnsinnciensin 45 
Choice. . 6 
Black Spring, Bog 38 
Choice 45 





White Spring Choice idcontauniecteen 45 
Select Seed Potatoes— 
Early Rose, Northern, per BOR, ccna 2 50 
“« “Houlton, 4 aa 
“s s“ 6nd Crop jy eee 


White Bliss or Pride of the 
Maine Grown 





















MR OPIOID sc sassncsahsennccnscascansanannevabiaaense ” 320 

Bliss Triumph, paine Grows . 3 50 

2nd cro . 340 

Early Ohio, Northern .310 

Burbank, . 2 35 

Peerless, “ 6 ppeksinnea 

HARDWARE. 

Dixie Plows, Boy... 100 
Stonewall, Cotton Plow po hposasebsceensadnneansenaian 1 65 
Climax, “© © pti -16 
Malleable Cle vises, per dozen 65 
PIOW DOL, WOK BD .. scssscessssesadoeceiaes 10 
Back Band, webb, ood, per roll -250 
B. B. Bue kle S, per dozen....... \ 
Plow Singletrees “ __...... . 2 


Plow L ines, good, per pair............ nade 
COMMON, PeF PAIP.....c00ccceee reese 14 


Clark’s Cutaway Harrows, 
Solid Disk papa eg on n application). 
Smith’s Pat. Feed Cutters.. oo cncesesescesnen RE 
Cook Stoves— 

No. 7—18, with ware.. 










No. 7—20, 

No. 8— 1s, 66 “6 

No 8—20, as “ 
Wire Field Fencing—(Prices on application), 
Smooth and Barbed WIrLre..........0cccecesereee 8 
Dump Carts— 

No. 14, 24 skein éossnigekedapadsnpevecsisonsesonesteatel 20 00 

No. 16, i, ame RRO ta ts SF" sponenadeotantnaeal 22 00 
“— Axle— 

No, 21, 1% ine h axle pésseensooseaceconsahentieiaeinea 21 00 

NG, ah, Ue Om nossa ear 23 00 

Cart Wheels and Axles— 

294 ANCH BEEIN......00.sssrcsrrssrrersereerercerearesssscees ll 00 

3inch 6 punicuanepideiakes tans s-l2 00 
Steel Axles— 

BG SOOO clcncchasccaossaansanniane 12 @O 

133 BSD "vss onshnaneehaseeenaniaennl 13 00 
Wagons, delivered prices, One-horse wagon, 


thimble skein— 

No. 8, 2% | inch skein 
No. 10, 2 % inch skein.. 
No. 12, 23 inch skein... 


Steel Axles— 












No, #, 1% in.. 
No. ul, 18% in. 
No. 13 1% aaa 


Two-Horse Wagon, 
No. 2, 284 inch skein... 
No. 4,3 


No 6, 3% “ “ 
Steel Axle— 

No 3, gin 

No. 5, 1%in 

No.7,2 in 


Buggies and Harness. 
Prices on application, 


eee 


Iron Age Cultivaiors siessatien 
Field Hoes, per dozen........ ad ote 
Barbed Wire, per 100 IDB............ccccssserseseees cee 


oe 


Bs ne you want. 
T. B. PARKER, 8, B. A., 





BE one 








HILLSBORO, N.C. 
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a rule the best Japanese plums do 
not work us readily and satistactorily 
upon these Russian stocks as upon 
good syecimens of our native plums 
A good crop of plums makes a profit- 
able yield. There is nothing more | 
satisfactory, but if fungous diseases | 
get into the orchard a good deul of 
trouble will be experienced. The | 
curculio is a bad enemy, and so is | 
the leaf rot, the brown rot, the scab, 
and the shot hole fungus, all 
which need cureful attention and 
watching. T:e black rot can becon- 
trolle.. by the knife and fire. 
8. Mek CH. AMBERS 


___, Live Stock. ) 


PROFIT IN SHEEP. 
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Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Taken us a whoe, extending over 
ten yeurs of work, l found no part 
of my farming more profitable than 
that part devoted to wool growing 
There huve been seasons when the 
profits were made on a very narrow 
margin, but as i: most other indus- 
tries the good years would come and 
help to even up matters a li tle. 
There is profit in sheep tor either 
wool or muttun, but it is obtained 
ouly through the »pplication of good 
common sense and intelligence to the 
subject. The whole secret may be 
summed up in one sentence: It 
costs no more to keep good sheep 
than poor ones. The former pay 
and the latter do not; consequently 
to muke money with sheep it is neces- 
sary to keep only good ones, and 
then try to raise the standard still 
higher. some will say that the ini- 
tial expense of buying good ones is 
always so much greater than to get 
poor ones that there must be an 
item of c.nsidcrable importance on 
the side of the latter. That is both 
true and fulse. Most of our success 
ful breeders anu farmers have not 
gone into the market and purchased 
full-blooded sheep ata great expense 
they have started in modestly, Lur- 
chased one good animul for the same 
price another would pay for two in- 
ferior ones. This policy when ad- 
hered to has produced in the course 
of time a graded flock of great value. 
If the matter is studied more closely 
it will be seen that everything, even 
in the iritial expense, is in favor of 
the graded stock. There was re 
quired less food to winter the one 
good sheep than the two poor ones, 
and co.sequently the tormer cost 
less. Usually one good sheep can be 
purch.sed for less than the cost oi 
two common kinds, and it one un 
derstands his busess he can go about 
the country and pick up fine oLes 
here and there at comparatively 
nominal prices. 

The great trouble with many farm 
ers is that they swamp themselves 
with too many sheep at once. They 
buy them at wholesale and take 
good, bad and indifferent animals 
simply because they are a burguin 
That muy be all right, if it is a bar 
gain, but to muke the bargain pay» 
itis nece-sary to begiu at once to 
weed out all the poor and common 
ones. Sell them immediately for 
what you cin get, and then build up 
from the choice ones. Time and 
again furmers have more sheep than 
they cun proper y feed and handle 
They winter them at great expense, 
intending to sell them in the spring, 
forgetting that ths mutton and w.ol 
growth of the winter will not pay for 
their board through the cold weather 
What chan'e has one to make any 
kind of a profit under sich circum- 
stances? The only hope for any 
wool raiser is to reduce the flock to 
the lowest number commensurate 
with the feeding possibilities ot the 
farm and ranch, and to weed out 
every Common and ordinary animal. 
If this is done persistently and in 
telligently there will be a fair profit 
in either mutton or wool, much de- 
pending upon the location from the 
city markets vs to which of the two 
should be made a specialty of. 

WILLIAM Conway. 

The most obvious hindrances to 
the unexampled prosperity of South 
ern agriculture are the following: 

(1) Too exclusive reliance on one 
crop. 

(2) Neglect of the fertility of the 
soil. 

(3) Insufficient infofmation re 
garding the scientific principles of 
agriculture.—Prof. J. F. Dugger, 
Alabama. 
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ELECTRIC HANDY WaAGNHS 
Tm quality. strength, durability. Carry 4000 Toa, 








wagon. Catalogue rie 


| severely criticising the artichoke as 


|sturt that itis almost impossible to 


| choke. 
| that I turned a hog into last winter 


|the nextspring. Five minutes’ w..rk 


Farm Miscellany. 





ARTICHOKES, | 





I have read several articles in the 
Southern Planter from Prof. Massey 


afarm crop. He calls them weeds 
and says that when they once get a 


kill them. This is quite different 
from my experience with the arti- 
I had a patch of artichokes 


and there was not a dozen of the 
sprouts come up on the entire piot 


would have destroyed the last rem 
nant of artichokes. Artichokes are 
easily raised. More hog feed of the 
best quality for growing pigs can be 
raised on an acre of ground planted 
to artichokes than anything else 1 
know. They are so easily raised and 
look to be of such a watery nature 
that many people regard them as be- 
ing very low in food value, but the 
chemical analysis shows them to be 
of greater value as a stock food than 
any other of the root and tuber class. 
The Government anulysis as given 
in Bulletin No. 22 of the U. 8S. De 
partment of Agriculture shows them 
to be richer in protein by one-hali 
per cent. than potatoes. It alsoshows 
them to be twice as rich in fat us 
potatoes, and nearly as rich in car- 
bohydrates. The bulletin gives the 
artichokes as being much more valu- 
able than any other of the root crops. 
—A. J. Legg, in Agricultural Epito- 
mist. 
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GRASEES ON THE RED HILLS. 


Thousands of acres of red _ hill 
lands in the Carolinas after being 
denuded of timber, have produced a 
few scanty crops of cotton or corn, 
then lapsed into unsightly old fields, 
overgrown with weeds, briers and 
bushes. The heavy, washing rains 
have gullied and disfigured their 
barren slopes, and yearly they huve 
become more worthless. These lands 
at best are too sterile to grow the or- 
dinary clovers and grasses, but they 
will grow Bermuda and Johnson 
grasses. Their tenacity of life is a 
point in their favor inthis case. 
Only those grasses with long, vigor 
ous roots penetratirg into the deep 
subsoil can withs and the hor, 
drouthy summers, prevent the soil 
fr m washing and make a permanent 
sod on the ordinary red clay hills. If 
these hill lands are ever to become 
anything but the unsightly gullied 
wastes of profitless soil thsy now 
are, the prejudice against Bermuda 
and Johnson grasses will have to be 
cast uside, and farmers give mreat- 
tention to their cultivation.—E. E. 
Reyno ds. 
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TOBACCO IN TENNESSEE. 


The prices paid for the crop of 1900 
have been fairly gcod, ranging from 
8 cents for leaf to as low as 2 cents 
for lugs, or say 6 cents round, 
though some crops have sold for 7 
cents and a few for 8 cents round 
The tobacco trade goes on all the 
year, The tobacco is inspected and 
sold at auction, except such as is 
sold loose to rehandlers and stem- 
mers. When prized, the bulk of the 
crop is sold on the open markets 
during May and June; when sold 
loose, from December to April. The 
old crop is generally all sold before 
the new cropis ready for the mar 
ket. 
Most of the tobacco grown in Ten 
nesse is for exportation. It finds 
but few buyers among domestic 
manufacturers except to the manu 
facturers of snuff. The larzest and 
best customer for Tennessee tobacco 
is the United Kingdom of England, 
Scotland, Treland and Wales. The 
Italian Government and Swiss Con- 
federacy tuke the best types of Ten 
nessee tobacco. The longest leaf, 
but not the finest, is tuken for con 
sumption in Africa. France, Ger- 
many and Spain are all good cus- 
tomers for Tennes-ee tobucco. Ger 
many takes the richest, known in 
the market as black fats. 

The varieties of tobacco grown are 


| revenue. 


governments in continental Europe | 
that buy the product for consump | 
tion, and asa producer of intern::1 
Nor can they have any 
effect on the tobacco sold in the 
English market where a revenue tux 
of about 80 cents per pound i+ col- 
lected by the g»vernment. In their 
freedom from the depressing effects 
of domestic trusts and combines the 
growers of heavy shipping tobacco 
have reason to congratulate them 
selves.—Col. J. B. Killebrew, David- 
son Co., Tenn. 
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VALUABLE FARM BOOKS. 





Principles of Agriculture. By Prof. 
L.H Bailey, of Cornell University 
Handsomely illustrated. 300 pages. 
Price, $1.25 
We really do not believe that the 

average North Carolina farmer can 

anywhere invest $1.25 to better ad- 
vantage than by sending that | 

amount to us fora copy of Prof. L 

H. Builey’s ‘‘Principles of Agricul- | 

ture.’’ This is a work which tells | 

the ‘‘whys and wherefores’’—the 
principles—of the ‘‘business’’ of 
farming. Itis written by a man of | 
great ability who knows his subject 
by long years of actual experience 
and scientific study. The farmer | 
who -secures a copy of this work | 
and studies it during his spare 
moments this summer will not only 
find much pleasure thereby, but wil} 


broader view of his profession and 


more dollars as a result of his study. 

There are many books upon the 

market, but not for many years, we 

firmly believe, has one been issued 
which the average reader of this 
paper so badly needs. The work is 
handsomely bound, well illustrated. 

clearly printed and contains 300 

pages. Send us $1.25and geta copy. 

We guarantee satisfaction. 

A SPECIAL PRICE. 

We have now decided to senda 
copy of this valvable work and a 
year’s subscription to The Progress 
ive Farmer to any address for only 
$2. This offer is made ata sacrifice 
in the hope of placing the work in 
the hands of more of the thousands 
who need it. 

Fertilizers. By Edward W. Voor- 
hees, Professor of Agriculture in 
Rutger’s College and Director of 
the New Jersey Experiment Stu- 
tion ; 335 pages. Price, $1. 
Thousands of dollars are wasted 

every year on fertilizers unsuited to 

the land to which it is applied, which 
money might be saved to the farm 
ers by reading this book. 

We will also senda copy of ‘‘Fer- 
tilizers,’’ with The Progressive Far- 
mer one yeur for $1.85. Or on the 
two books we muke this— 


SPECIAL OFFER: 


We will send 
The Progressive Farmer 1 year $1.00 
Builey’s ‘‘Principles of Agricul- 


(ATT A eatin cetera. he 1.25 
Voorhees’ ‘ Fertilizers”’........ 1,00 
3.25 


All for $2.80. 


he ish et 
My greatest mistuke was in shear- 
ng my sheep too early andin not 
having warm quarters prepared for 
them. A cold sell of weither came 
on just after shearing and a part ot 
my sheep died, cuusing a heavy loss 
[ have warm pens for them now, 
und shall shear them in May instead 
of in March.—Chas. Beard, Utah. 


ies a ea 
Pleasure comes through toil, and 
not by self-indulgence. When one 
gets to love work his life isa happy 
one.—Ruskin. 








Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 


repared 
exclusive- 
y by J. E, 
Gombault 
ex-Veteri- 












only those that will mature with 
heavy boly, plenty of gum and oily 
material and strong in nicotine. No 
Cuban or Havana or see leaf varie 
ties are planted in the State.’ Some | 
White Burley is grown in the upper 


yeurs ago the yellow leat of North 
Carolina was grown with profit in 
vast Tennessee, Greenville, in Greene 
county, being about the center otf 
production. -The tobacco trusts, 
however, with their withering touch, 
have about destroyed this branch of 
the tobacco industry in Tennessee. 
Fortunately for the heavy tobacco 





"9g 0 Quincy, ile 


growers, trusts cannot control the 


Cumberland river district, and a few | 


nary Sur- 
geonto the 
renc. 
Govern- 
mont Stud 





ERY OF FIRING 
voduce anv scar or blemish. The 
tister, ever used. Takes the place 
d or severe action. 


often: o 


of saint jin caer, 


all Bunches or bien from Horses or Cattle. 


Removee 


ehralne bere oe REMEDY. fr Shsumanens 
WE GUARANTEE that one tablespoonfu 


AUSTIC & whole bottle Mant 
roduce more actual soon ts than of 
Say liniment or spuvin cure mixture e ever m 

Every boutle of Caustic Balsam sold ts i 
fed to give satisfaction, tie. Sale ane per bottle. Sold 

ord ruvgists. or sent by express. AB, paid, with fall 
directions for its use, Send for descriptive circulars, 
testimonials, etc, BAddress 


THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO,, Cleveland, Onio 
SAIN Ra RAE AMR se eee 





SPeuIAL r AVL Vays 
Guaranteed, Doubis 
and Combination Beam 


er 0séooD SCALE CO. 


SE 


Catalog Free, Write now. BINCHAMTON,.N Y. 








lun increase will not c ntinue. 


| ti 


| time 


‘The Dairy. 


FEEDING ‘DAIRY COWS FOR PROFIT. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
The tendency of modern feeding ‘Ss 
to us- more concentrated foods than 
the snimals will stand, and for the 
dairy this i+ certainlv not altogether 
udvisable. Concentrated food used 
to limite. extent certainly in- 
creases the milk supply, and when 


a 


curried to the limit the increase for | 


But such 
The 
effect is only temporary, especially 
if the concentrated foods ure fed to 
exclusion of all others. If a 
duiryman wishe. to mukea rece d 
tora given time t) day he will feed 
conevntrate i roods almost entire y, 
and he will ga:n his point. Wheth r 
the cows are scrub animals or high 
bred ones, their milk supply will 'e 
tremend. usly increused. But in 
permanent injury is done to 
the inimuls. After the stimulating 
effect hus passed off they are more 
than apt to degenerate, and the nor 


the time being is large. 


e 


|} mal supply will be smuller than ever 


There muny instances of dairy 
men being imposed upon in purchas 
ing cows through such deceptive 
methods of feeding. The high rec 
ords they see with their own eyes 


are 


lare not permanent and cannot be 
| maintained when they tuk» the cows 


find greater interest in his work, a} 


the probability of making many | 


home and feed tiem on ordinary 
food. 

In feeding the dairy cows consid 
eration of their future must first be 
|thought of. The supply of milk 
must be permanent and not tempo- 
rary. Consequently any sy-tem of 
feeding that will red’'.ce the normal 
or injure the animals should be con 
demned. Concentrated foods are all 
right in their place, andevery dairy 
man can avail hi'nself of them to a 
certain extent to h-lp increase the 
milk supply; but the animals mus* 
depend upon variety of food, in 
which gras- is the great foundatior, 
if their health is to be retained and 
their normal yield of milk kept up. 
Grass is the great milk food for 
cows, and it is what nature intended 
that they should have. It mustcon- 
stitute the chief focd of ths cows 
throughout a go d part of the year. 
In summer the dairy cows should 
never be without succulent food, 
and in winter as much of it as po: 
sible should be furnished. Cows 
ted with a great variety of food and 
with a fair amount of succulent food 
can then stand concentra‘ed food as 
un extra diet tu stimulate milk pro 
duction. In this way no harm will 
be done by this artificial method of 
fe-ding ; but if we put the cows on a 
concentrated food diet to the neglect 
of u great variety of other foods, we 
in st sooner or later pay the penalty. 

E P SMITH. 


Ne sn 

The only experience | have had in 
raising ducks and geese was on my 
father’s farm several years.ago. We 
<et the eggs only in spring. After 
they were hatched, cooped them for 
some few dauvrs, them out in a small 


food and water. Neusra pond is an 
excellent place for ducks and geese 
When geese were grown in the fall, 
nut them up ina close place and fd 
them corn for a few weeks, then 
iressed them, after which they 
rought 50 cents apiece in market 
Ducks sell for about <5 to 35 cents 
each. Geese seil well alive at 35 
vents each Ducks and geese wil: 
pay well, if properly managed; the 
suthers are reudv sule at 35 to 40 
sents per pound. Geere must have 
a good pasture, or, if turned out, wiil 





ramble off —G. F. Gurner, Moore 
o:, N.C 
To Make Cows Pay, use Sharples ( reami Separa- 
tors, Book “isusiness Dairying” & Cat. 285 free, 


W. Chester, Pa. 


GARDEN SEEDS 


All package seeds sold for 
2}¢ cents a package—same 
guantity you have always 
paid 5 cents for. Write for 


JACOBS’ 1901 , 
ILLUSTRATED 

















SEED CATALOGUE 
FREE 


And see how low you can 
buy the very best seeds. 
Write for it—right now. 


JACOBS’ PHARMACY, 
Atlanta, Ga. 














MORPHINE 


Opium, Laudanum, Cocaine and Liquor 
habits permanently and painlessly cured 
at home. No detention from business; 
no inconvenience; action immediate: 
leaves system of patient in a natural an 

healthy condition without any desire for 
drugs. Cure guaranteed for $10. Write 
for particulars. 


é 
DR. LONG & COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA 


R-f.:« Capital City Nat’l Bank, Atlanta. 


Est» "32 of every descri thor . Sai 
. SCALES isfaction Guaten mn. ~ 
MU | Write for prices. Jissc MARDEN 
’ 109 8. Charies 58t., BALTIMORE, MD 
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LVY . . : 
ARMSTRONG 0 MED HE experience of practical painters 
BEYMER- BAUmAy : 
’ittsburgh. h d h hi 
DAVIS- CHAMBERS as proved that thin coats of 
PARNESTOUR burgh 7 b h d 4 
int, we r ‘. 
poe A } cinctnnat — — out, give 
E 
aeranene the most durable results. Because of 
BRADLEY ; i ; 
BROOKLYN ( ork great spreading capacity and its extreme 
papiesiny density, Pure White Lead is the 5;, 
ULSTER plg 
Cutom ment best adapted for this method of 
seen MAE 
paved painting. 
massournt {- . The brands shown in the margin ay, 
REDSEAL ( — i : - , 
SOUTHERN genuine ‘old Duich process White Lead 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO ° . ° 
monty PPh | the best it is possible to manufacture. 
Cleveland. 
SALEM levelan 
Salem, Mass. For any color or shade required, use NATIONAL LEAD COM. ( 
CORNELL Buitalo. PANY’S Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. Pamphlet sent free 
KENTUCKY estate upon application. 


National Lead Co., 










Ps.) ing 


100 William Street, New York. 


THE BEST THRESHING Gui. 


fora thresiierman to bey. and fora farmer to use is the FARQL nf ne CELEBRATED AJAX’ 
NGINE and the FARQUHAR SEPARA 
pane combine tne advantages of allsue ces~ fan x ngines. 
than rated horse-power. Have driver’s seat, foot-brake and tw 
injectors. Thereis norecord of a Farquhar Boiler eve rexplods 
Separators of all styles and sizes for merchant threshing & 
or farm use, Farquhar machines have all the late improve- 
ra Py) ments and they thresh and clean all kinds of grain perfectly. 
5 : Send for illustrated catalogue of E ngines, Threshing Ma- 
Kun, yy & Saw Millsand AgriculturalImnlements. Investirate. 


B. FARQUHAR CO., LTD., YORK. PA. 


Sie 
IR. Engines mae in sizes 
Easy a amers a Fy de ve 
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up, 
nore 













my solv the cost of m 


No. agEy- ae 
with leather ors top. 





DEAL DIRECT 


a carriage, 
stock and f 
— Onur plan o 
ures satisfaction 
you’re ny discatistion with your 
you save the dealer’s 


talogue, showing many’ st: + f 
blankets and horse =o eject - th 
- learn fone pe you can 


Makers. 


orharness. Ch 
oat SaSOrtINeR, ana 
, with but one moderate 
‘selling direct from the 
m—your —. back 


rofit. 
anen erate de- 


arnees, Pr = 
arness. Price © $7.95, 


with the 











DOES IT P 


to have to 
shut down 


your Saw Mill, even for a few minutes, because of hot boxes, 
springing or heating of saws, and perhaps ruining your saw, 


occasioned by the boxes being out of line? 


DOES IT PAY to operate that old mill of yours when 
you can make its output from 25% to 3314% greater, without 


increasing your operating expenses ? 


YOU know it don’t and WE know it don’t. But we havea 


remedy in our Patent Connected and Pivoted Arbor Boxes 
and Saw Guide, and the Heacock-King Patent Variable Feed 
You can readily 


Works. ‘A dollar saved is a dollar made.” 





see how much we can save and make for you if you are enough 
Our circulars tell much, 


intcrested to investigate. 





yard, giving them plenty of vegetable [ 








All harness, old or new, is made pliable and So glee took better 
and wear longer—by the use of 


Eureka Harness Oil 


The finest preservative for leather ever discovered. 
many times its cost by iraproved appearances and in the « 
of repairs. Sold everywhere in cans—all sizes. 





hhade by STANDARD OIL CU. 


Sares 1 
vot 
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SOUTHWARD. 
Daily Daily 
No. 31 No. 27 
Lv New York, P RR... 1225 pm 1210 am 
Lv Philade Iphia, P R R 35 


Lv Baltimore, PR R.. 
Lv Washington, 
Lv Richmond, 8 
Lv Petersburg. 


so 


Lv Norlina, O 3% 

pe Henderson, s 80 355 

Lv Raleigh, “ 346 am 519 pm 
Lv Southern Pines, * +s 537 am) 657 pm 
Lv Hamiet, 6380am 8lvu pm 
Ly Columbia,t a 840 am 1030 am 
Ar Savannah, st WwW pm 2wam 
Ar Jacksonville, ‘“ 35) pm 630 am 
Ar Tampa ” 50am 500 pm 

e No. 408 No. 41 

ww New York, NYP&«N..4755 am 855 pm 
Lv Philade Iphia, * lu20am 1126 pm 


Lv New York, O DSS Co...4300 pm 
Lv Baltimore, BS P Co............... 
rye Washington, N& WSB 
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- Grow Grasses and Raise Ctl 








= 

Examine agricultural statistics and see the 
high rank North Carolina takes in yield per 
acre of grasses and forage crops. Com 
pare her advantages for stock-raising with 
those of other States. Profit by these tacts. 
Grow grasses: raise stock. And whether you 
have few animals or many, you cawnot afforé 
not to read 

Say 


| Grasses and Forage Plants of the 


RY J. B. KILLEBREW, 















i 


of the Uni yorT 

It is a complete manual of th cul- 
ture of grasses and forage plants of 
the South. It contains abi.i 140 
pages, and is written in a style to be 
anderstood by everyone. 
_ The book discusses the chur: :ter- 
istics of the principal prasscs. the 
muintenance of pastures und ad- 
ows, leguminous forage plant~. wild 
pastures, ete. It is fully illus? ited 
with original analytical engr) \ings 
by Scribner, our greatest griss et 
pert, and embellished with » ‘«rgé 
number of half tone cuts 0! field 
operations. 

Kitlebrew’s former work on. 1sse8 
is now entirely out of pri nd 
| brings $3 a copy. This new bi On 
| tains all the information in for- 
| mer work, re-written, and e: ‘ies 
the results of twenty years’ addi ona 
experience of the writer and ui) the 
| information abtained by the «pert 
ment stations and the United sé 
Department of Agriculture. 

wW We have 80 copies this valt- 

able work on hand, ani, “nti 

Ww further notice, will sem! «née 

W copy of *Killebrew's (:1>séé 

and Forage Crops” to wy ad 
dress for only 25 cents. 

Or one copy Free as % 1te 
mium for $1 in new »*! rip: 
tions to The Progressive !a& 
mer. 

Or one copy with The Pro 
gressive Farmer one your © 
any address for only #1 

Address all orders to 
The Progressive Farmer, 

RaceicH, *. 6. 
nen enes! J $ 
ee 
es 
4t Don’t Hurt, 
h to fella tree across |! 
Pa ry," ye damaue for, ih first ten men “who ty 
it. Who’ liduplicate this nice. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE PENCE CO. ADRIAN, 


Lv Portsmouth, 8S A 4 . Ry... yOu pm am 
pe Weldon, 1133 am 1236 pm 
Ly Henderson, “ 10am 245 pm 
Lv Raleigh, “ si2 am 427 pm 
Lv Southern Pines, “ 518 am 643 pm 
Ly Hamlet, “ 645 am 815 pm 
i.v Wilmington, FD nie 330 pm 
Lv Charlotte, ” 95 pm 1045 pm 
Lv Chester, ng 10ie@ pm 1120 pm 
Lv Greenwood, $6 1207 pm 132am 
Ly Athens, oad 219 pm 418 pm 
Ar Atlanta,t a 835 pm 4530 pm 
Ar Augusta, of yg : eee OTR  accassseaes 
Ar Macon, OO ARs scsiacascatvs 720pm lijam 
Ar Montgomery. A&WP ‘ 11am 
Ar Mobile, Li & N.......c00-ssce00. BE » 41pm 
Ar New - hd PY. Dee 7 3i 830 pm | 
Ar Nashville, NC « St. L...535am 655 pm) 
Ar Memphis, 40pm 8s8ldam | 
NORTHWARD. . 
Daily Daily 
No, 42 No. 38 
Lv Memphis, NC &St.L...155 pm 845 pm 
Lv Nashville % "1055 am 30am 
Ly New Orle: ans, L& N 74 pm .,... 
Lv Mobile, N & N.......... 1220 am 
Lv Montg omery, A ¢ .620am 13 pm 
Ly Macon, C of G: .S500am 420 pm 
Ly Aug usta, C& Ww 9 40 TED asncssetacentes 
Lv Atlanta, tS AL Ry. 20 pm si) pm 
Ar Athens, 48 pm 11233 pm 
sr Gree nwood, “6 450 pm 20tam 
Ar Chester, 648 am 42am 
Ly Charlotte “4 6380am 4Wam 
Ly Wilmington,“ 2 eae oe 
Ly Hanulet, SH pm sliam} 
Ly Southern Pines,§ a ee 110 55 Pm 98am 
Lv Raleigh, 10 pm 1130am 
Ar Henderson, " 227am 10pm 
Ly Nortina, S.A.L.Ry -3l0am 20 pm 
Ly Weldon, « 42am 210 pm 
Ar Portsmouth, “6 70am 550 pm 
Ar Washington, N& WSB » 65 am 
Ar Baltimore, BS P Co... +645 am 
Ar New York, O DSS Ray Be t1 30am 
Ar Philade - NY Pa &N,4546 pm 5l0am 
Ar New York 840pm 8Wam 
No. 44 No. 66 
Lv Tampa, 8.-A. L. Ry., 8 pm 80 am 
Ly Jacksonville, “ 10200am 74) pm 
Ly Savannah, “ A 5) pin li ov pm |} 
Ly Columbia,g 627 pm 54am} 
Lv Hamlet, “ 940 pm 92am 
Lv Southern Pines‘ yt 1082 ppm 10am 
Lv Raleigh. 2Bam 1207 pm 
Lv Henue rson, sd 127 m 
Lv Norlina, 4 215 pm 
Ly Petersburg, “ 443 pm 
Ar Richmond, bed 535 pm 
Ar W ashington, PRR.. 930 pm 
Ar Baltimore, P RR. 1125 pm 
Ar P hiladelphia, P K R 256am 
Ar New York, P RR............ 63 am 

















